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IN BRIEF 


peo LLOYD HAMPTON is a 
writer of considerable note. He has 
become known as the champion of Los 
Angeles in her creative ability. Much of 
this work has appeared in Outlook, Cur- 
rent Opinion, Century and various mag- 
azines. 


OAN RAMSAY contributes her first 

short story to Overland this month. 
While Overland readers have seen her 
poetry, this is the first time she has 
offered prose in our columns. Before 
publishing in Overland, Miss Ramsay 
published in various eastern magazines 
of verse as well as some Western publi- 
cations. We regret we cannot claim her 
as one of our discoveries. 


ILLIAM DENOYER is recently 

graduated from College of Pacific 
and is working at present on the staff of 
one of Stockton’s newspapers. What he 
has done with his short story is what 
we call excellent. It is worthy of our 
readers’ comment. 


WEN ERNEST SONNE is a new 

contributor this month. Mr. Sonne 
seems very well informed on the early 
history of the West. His next article will 
be on the Donner Party. 
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TAHOE 


By Anne de Lartigue Kennedy 
OUR BEAUTY startles me! It strikes the pain 


Of some dead sorrow into life again— 
The lure of your bejeweled bosom’s rise 
Compels me like the charm in serpent-eyes. 
—There’s a trace of woman’s witchery here— 
A wanton fascination that I fear— 
These ripples, rising with such sudden grace, 
Spread like widening smiles on Circe’s face 
As she watches the storms and fateful play 
She knows will sweep disabled ships her way. 
—Feminine drapes—those tints along the shore— 
Oh, sometime | have sensed it all before! 
Have drunk deep from fountains of Love’s perfume. . . 


Reveled in its madness . . . and known its doom— 
Tahoe! you were some cruel siren queen 
And I was your slave .. . peacock-blue .. . bright green 


And purple, from pale to the darkest hue, 
Were the colors that lent their charms to you. 
Some ancient time. you lived, but even then 

You knew the mystic power over men 

Of color schemes . . . soft scents. . . and light and shade— 
And legion were the numbers you betrayed; 
You snared men’s souls your vanity to please, 

All night I hear them sighing through the trees— 
So, wrathful gods placed you here—thus—alone 
On this mountain-top, that you might atone . 
—Ah! what of love’s alchemy . . . who can tell ? 
Tahoe ... still am I captive to your spell! 
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N A RECENT issue of Overland 

Monthly appeared an article by Mr. 

Carey McWilliams dealing with 
Los Angeles. It is a strange article, so 
strange indeed that it is difficult to 
understand how any normal mind could 
have produced it. Its author declares 
Los Angeles to be unspeakably bad from 
every conceivable angle, and exhausts 
a formidable array of queer expletives 
and lurid adjectives in trying to tell us 
about it. “It is a harlot city,” he says— 
“gaudy, flamboyant, sensuous, noisy, 
jazzy . . . a mad world; a democratic 
brothel, mob-minded and __ hopelessly 
vulgar.” 

He then proceeds, through some three 
thousand words, to malign, besmirch and 
ridicule the people and all their institu- 
tions. “Nothing could be more typical 
of the harlot than their theatres 
mammoth houses of gaudy cheapness, 
brothels of ill taste.” The inhabitants 
are “prudes and puritans.” The church 
people are morons who “drink in with 
the gullibility of cat-fish their vapid and 
fatuous silliness.” The schools are as 
bad as the churches; the business men 
are all Babbits; the newspapers are 
guilty of trying to exploit culture, the 
city has ‘houses but few homes, because 
a harlot needs no home,” and finally he 
even attacks the electric lights as viewed 
from the hills at night. These, he says, 
are “jewels on a harlot’s breast.” 


At this point it might be fair to sug- 
gest that there are two or three things 
that every person of even meager intelli- 
gence knows. First, that there are no 
perfect people anywhere on earth, and 
no perfect institutions. Second, that 
every statement made by an author rep- 
resents the sum-total of his knowledge, 
wisdom and experience at the time he 
makes it. If he lacks these qualities the 
fact comes forth in his writings. Thus 
in discussing a subject he very frequently 
though unintentionally, tells us more 
about himself than he does about the 
things he tries to discuss, and, although 
it is not important it nevertheless is 
true that Mr. McWilliams, in his fren- 
zied dissertation, told us infinitely more 


Los Angeles 


By Edgar Lloyd Hampton 


derogatory things about himself than he 
did about Los Angeles. Third, that in 
this life we always find what we are 
looking for: that one who sees Los 
Angeles only as a city of harlots, must 
have been looking for harlots, and that 
a mind so signally obsessed might well 
be watched by the police. 

Now, as the present writer sees it, 
there are only two reasons why the 
article in question should be dignified 
by an answer. One is that it went forth 
to the world through the pages of the 
oldest magazine on the Pacific Coast, 
whose founder was greatly honored by 
us all, a magazine which, moreover, as- 
sumes to typify culture and encourage 
truth. The other reason is that stran- 
gers who read these neurotic and highly- 
distorted statements could not fail to 
form opinions regarding the daily life, 
habits and ideals of Los Angeles that 
would be entirely without foundation, 
and this unfortunate condition would 
apply to the entire Pacific Coast. 

In particular did Mr. McWilliams 
descend upon Los Angeles culture, or 
the lack of it. “The people,” so he 
claims, ‘have putty souls.” The “teem- 
ing vulgarity of the place’ seems to 
shock his sensitive nature irreparably. 
Although the city “produces a bizarre 
and outlandish freakishness that passes 
for art, it frowns upon all serious crea- 
tive effort.” Indeed it is “a gigantic 
three-ring circus’ where dramatic effort 
turns into “theatrical ulcers,’ while all 
the other “arty’’ results attained are 
“the product of illiterate and unculti- 
vated minds which, though passing un- 
challenged for great art, furnish only 
trashy amusement for the yokelry of 
America.” 

Now the fact is that the very opposite 
of all these statements is true, and to 
a marked degree. Los Angeles is today 
the recognized creative art center of 
America, and we are not forced to con- 
sult Mr. McWilliams in the matter, 
since we have much better authority. In 
the September, 1926, “Current History,” 


of New York, appeared a ten page art- 
icle entitled “Los Angeles, as America’s 
Creative Art Center.”” This article 
argued the subject in detail and arrived 
at an affirmative conclusion. It was ex- 
tensively copied and quoted throughout 
the United States—in the Literary Di- 
gest, the New York Times, and many 
other publications. To these Eastern 
editors the evidence appeared both suf- 
ficient and obvious. Since this evidence 
in itself constitutes a conclusive argu- 
ment let us abandon for a moment the 
inarticulate ravings of this writer of so 
large a number of opinions and so small 
an understanding, and briefly set forth 
the reasons upon which these Eastern 
editors based their friendly conclusion. 


MONG the more obvious 

is the motion picture. There are 
many, I know, who claim that motion 
pictures do not embody the highest form 
of art. The answer is that there is no 
highest form of art, either in this or any 
other country, except in the minds of 
various people who have never yet been 
able to agree. All art is relative—bad, 
indifferent and good. The test is found 
not primarily in someone’s opinion of it, 
but in the degree of its usefulness to 
the aggregate people of earth who are 
in search of happiness, entertainment, 
enlightenment, or what you will. 


reasons 


As a purveyor of these human neces- 
sities the motion picture stands preemi- 
nent and, as everyone knows, the field 
of its huge activities centers in Los An- 
geles. In other words the county of 
Los Angeles alone produces more than 
seventy per cent of all motion pictures 
made in the entire world. We need not 
here discuss the details of this huge 
industry. Suffice it to say that the more 
than two hundred companies operating 
in Los Angeles produce annually 700,- 
000,000 feet of film, or more than eight 
completed motion pictures for each 
working day in the year. These they 
send forth to every corner of the earth 
through some 40,000 theatres, reaching 
sixty-nine foreign countries, which re- 
quires the translation of titles into forty- 
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two languages, while the pictures are 
viewed each week by approximately 
140,000,000 people. 

The possibilities involved in this tre- 
mendous movement can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. The picture industry calls 
for every type of expert: authors, actors, 
sculptors, painters, musicians, dancers, 
scientists, architects, historians—in addi- 
tion to technical experts of all conceiv- 
able crafts. Being highly remunerative 
it pays these experts liberally. The im- 
pulse to achieve takes care of the results. 
In Los Angeles today there are more 
creative artists of every sort than may 
be found in any other city on earth, and 
they come from all civilized countries: 
the greatest creative minds in the uni- 
verse, backed by unlimited cash and told 
to go forth and “do their stuff.”” The 
motion picture has drawn them like a 
lodestone; the huge distributing ma- 
chine acts as a springboard from which 
their achievements go forth to the civ- 
ilized world. These facts in themselves 
are sufficient to make of Los Angeles 
the permanent creative art center of this 
continent. 

Yet motion pictures were not the be- 
ginning of the art impulse in Los An- 
geles. It began before the motion pic- 
ture was invented—in the days when 
the spoken drama was the world’s only 
histrionic medium. A score of impor- 
tant theatrical successes first saw the 
world across the footlights of a Los An- 
geles stage and later ran triumphantly 
in New York, some of them breaking 
world records. 


Notable among these is ‘“Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” “The Bird of Paradise,” ‘The 
Right of Way,” Edgar Selwyn’s “The 
Arab,” and all his other plays: “The 
Nervous Wreck,” an Owen Davis pro- 
duction, and Channing Pollock’s ‘The 





Galli-Curci singing with the Philharmonic Orchestra at Hollywood Bowl concert, Professor 
Hertz of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra leading. This is 
“Symphony Under the Stars.” 
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Jesus and the children in the Pilgrimage P 


Fool.” Here also each summer came 
the late Henry Miller to try out his 
new plays, while Lee Wilson Dodd’s 
successful comedy, “The Changeling,” 
was given its first showing at the Mason. 
In short, Los Angeles has long been first 
in the list of “try-out” cities, as like- 
wise it now is preeminently the creative 
city of the new mode. 

That so much 
should result in the discovery of new 
and brilliant talent, was of course in- 
evitable. The local stage developed such 
artists as Fay Bainter, originally a little 
song and dance girl at the Burbank. 


artistic enterprise 


33 ff Fay. tye’ 
pitpat : 





lay. “Suffer little children to come unto me, 


Bessie Barriscale of ‘““The Bird of Para- 
dise.”” Marjorie Rambeau who passed 
on to fame from the springboard of 
“Merely Mary Ann.” Frances White, 
Norman Bel-Geddes, Jane Cowl, Lau- 
rette Taylor, Florence Roberts, Blanche 
Bates, Roberta Arnold, Bill Desmond 
—all these and many others adorn the 
list of those who made dramatic history 
behind Los Angeles footlights, and who 
serve to multiply the evidence set forth 
in our contention. 

Yet it was neither the motion picture 
nor the spoken drama that furnished the 
foundation upon which Los Angeles to- 
day stands forth as America’s chief 
center of art in its various forms. That 
foundation, though wholly intangible, is 
best expressed in terms of Community 
Spirit—organized effort, the impulse of 
the people en masse to create and foster 
American art and culture of every sort. 
The extent to which the local popuia- 
tion expend their time, energy and cash 
in this direction is both remarkable and 
inspiring. 

Out of many examples which demon- 
strate this impulse a very few must suf- 
fice. Notable in the list is the Holly- 
wood Bowl, an open-air amphitheatre 
seating 20,000 people where, during six 
weeks of each summer the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, led by the 
finest directors in America and Eu- 
rope, plays classical music to many hun- 
dred thousand people at a nominal ad- 
mission price, in a series of concerts 
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known to the entire world as “Sym- 
phony under the stars.” 

A few hundred yards from the Bowl 
in a similar chalice of the hills, is an- 
other open-air theatre. Thus during any 
midsummer evening, the music-lover, 
listening in the Hollywood Bowl to im- 
mortal symphonies, may glance across 
the starlit night to the dim top of a 
hill, see there a huge blazing 
against the sky and know that beneath 
that cross is being enacted “The Pil- 
grimage Play,” a story of the life and 
deeds of The Christ, which, by virtue 
of its theme and the excellence of its 
presentation is now _ internationally 
known as an American institution. 

To this list must be added another 
world-famous expression of art that is 
locally fostered and promoted—the Mis- 
sion Play. This play, or rather pageant, 
dramatizes the period of the padres and 
their missions, of a hundred years ago. 
It is put on in the village of San Gabriel 
ten miles east of Los Angeles. Here, 
with such Frederick Warde, 
Tyrone Power, R. D. MacLean and a 
cast of several hundred, it has run con- 
tinuously for more than fifteen years, 
playing to millions of people. Indeed it 
has been performed in a single spot more 
frequently than any other play in the 
world’s history with the exception of 


cross 





stars as 


Oberammergau. It has never made 
money, but rather has lost a_ fortune 
for its sponsors. Yet within the past 


vear the Los Angeles public, led by the 
Chamber of Commerce and at a cost 
of $400,000, has built a new theatre 
commensurate with the plan and_pur- 
pose of this vital American drama. 
Thus might we continue indefinitely. 
Grand opera, first brought to the city 
by L. E. Behymer in the '90s, is today 
made permanent through the Los An- 
geles Grand Opera Company in charge 
of Mr. Merle Armitage and a com- 
mittee of devoted music lovers, while 
its annual programs equal anything pro- 
duced in America. The Little Theatre 
is more extensively promoted and _pat- 


ronized in Los Angeles than in any 
other city in the United States. The 


Community Chorus, which had its in- 
ception in Hollywood immediately after 
the war, is today represented by some 
thirty great choruses in the cities and 
towns of Southern California, while the 
movement has spread to many parts of 
the East and Middle West. 

Did space but permit, I would en- 
thuse at length over the work of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, who has put into 
permanent and beautiful form the son- 
orous symphonies of the American 
aborigine, now so nearly extinct. Also 
the achievements of Arthur Farwell in 
assembling and reproducing the music 
of the Spaniards and Mexicans which 
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Lobby of the Aztec Hotel in Monrovia, a Los Angeles suburb, 


that fully embodies the architecture and decorative principles of the ancient Mayan race, 


resounded our Western plains 
long before there was a United States. 
Or the Mission architecture, conceived 
by the ancient padres and evolved by 
modern Californians into what is ad- 
mittedly America’s most beautiful and 
distinctive type. Or the work of that 
daring creative artist, Robert B. Stacy- 
Judd, the first man on earth to capture 
and put into visible form the architec- 
ture and decorative principles of our 
Central American races whose culture 
at the beginning of the Christian era 
had gained an eminence equalling that 
of the Ancient Greeks and Egyptians. 
For the work of these artists, so vitally 
expressive of American tradition, forms 
an integral part of this theme, and as 
such is locally fostered and promoted. 
But the list is too long—or the space 
too short—to permit of further discus- 


across 


sion. 

And anyhow it is not the number of 
these achievements but the impulse back 
of them that has urged this fine spirit 
of culture to a continually higher level 
throughout the years: the ideals for 
which these people stand, the vision 
which they continually hold in mind. It 
is a beautiful vision, backed by faith, 
in the midst of adversity, and courage 
in the face of heartbreaking delays: 
qualities honored by all useful citizens 
everywhere, and only denounced by 
those who find themselves wholly out 
of tune with a universe in which they 
nevertheless cheerfully continue to re- 


side. 


The only structure on earth 


This cultural spirit is fostered and 
promoted not only by the individual in- 
habitants, but likewise by the city and 
institutions. Foremost in this 
is the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors. For past 
this Board has furnished aid to many 
worthy cultural undertakings. ‘The 
Mission Play, the Pilgrimage Play, the 
Bowl, the Little Theatre, Grand Opera 
—these and numerous others have re- 
ceived both financial and moral support, 
while the chief city parks dispense to 
the public both popular and _ classical 
music, rendered in pavilions 
throughout the entire year, and these 
programs are broadcasted to many other 
the city and surrounding 


county 
movement 
years 


open-air 


parks in 
towns. 
Thus does the cultural movement in 
Los Angeles assume a universal charac- 
ter, with universal encouragement and 
support. In other words here is a new 
and _ distinct American life, 
more original, more vital, more typical 
of our national impulse, better organ- 
ized and more persistently fostered and 
promoted than may be found in any 


phase of 


other city in America. As _ heretofore 
suggested the accumulation of these 
various cultural movements has made 


of Los Angeles the creative art center 
of this nation, and this fact will con- 
tinue increasingly throughout the future. 
And now a final word, not to Mr. 
McWilliams in particular, but to all 
his type in general. The life we live 
(Continued on Page 252) 
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HE recent celebration by Colo- 

rado of her semi-centennial of 

statehood, the interest inherent in 
the adventures of our early western pio- 
neers and the coincidence of family 
names have prompted the writer of this 
article to collect the facts on record 
concerning the life of Ezekiel Williams. 
He was a pioneer of Cooper County, 
Missouri, and was probably the third 
in chronological order of the recorded 
early explorers from the east of the ter- 
rain now within the boundaries of the 
State of Colorado. He was preceded on 
the ground by James Pursley or Pursell, 
who traveled westward from St. Louis 
in the year 1802 and found gold nug- 
gets that he afterwards threw away, and 
by General (then Captain) Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike, on his government 
exploration, who was at the sites of 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs in 1806. 
A thread of mystery running through the 
fabric of Ezekiel Williams’ adventures 
renders especially interesting the search 
for such facts as can be ascertained re- 
garding his life. 

In Howard and Cooper counties, Mis- 
souri, there were numerous early settlers 
named Williams. Ezekiel Williams rep- 
resented a North Carolina family which 
migrated westward to Kentucky, where 
he was reared, and hence to Missouri; 
but the place and date of his birth are 
not known. He was a thoroughly re- 
spectable character, of good education, a 
born leader and a man of great deter- 
mination, patience and perseverance. 

Williams differed from other pioneers 
of his day in that he was chosen to be- 
come the hero of what would now be 
called an historical novel. This book, en- 
titled ‘‘The Lost Trappers” (now many 
years out of print), was written by Da- 
vid H. Coyner and published in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in 1847. It presents a 
colorful and exciting story of the alleged 
adventures of Captain Williams and was 
long considered authentic. Now “The 
Lost Trappers” is rated as a mendacious 
work in which the author distorted the 
historical facts to suit this narrative, for 
in the light of present information many 
of the situations into which he brought 
his hero are proven to have been impos- 
sible. Coyner was a Virginian who lived 
in Howard County, Missouri, for sev- 
eral years (1845-1847) and who knew 
a number of Williams’ acquaintances 
and possibly Williams himself. In the 
“Introduction” to his work Coyner says 
that his narrative is based on “an old 
musty, mutilated journal, kept by Cap- 
tain Williams” which gave an account 


Ezekiel Williams 


By Chauncey Pratt Williams 


of the latter’s “expedition” and that in 
“all the representations” in the book 
“every confidence may be reposed by 
those who may read them.” Perhaps 
Coyner may have thought that he was 
telling the truth, but if so, he seemed to 
have taken but little care to verify his 
statements. 

According to “The Lost Trappers,” 
Captain Williams was engaged by the 
United States government to escort She- 
haka or Big White, chief of the Man- 
dans, to his home on the Missouri and 
for that purpose as well as “to explore 
the country on the waters of the Mis- 
sourl, to trap for beaver, and even to 
penetrate and cross the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” Williams, with a party of nine- 
teen men, including a notorious char- 
acter of that period, one Edward Rose, 
set out from St. Louis on April 25, 
1807, and traveled by land to the west 
of and quite remote from the Missouri 
river and reached the Mandan villages, 
located some seven or eight miles below 
the mouth of the Knife river in what is 
now Mercer County, North Dakota, on 
July 1, 1807. Having restored the chief 
to his people, Williams and his party, 
attended by misfortune, wandered for 
about two years all over the western 
country from the Missouri to the Arkan- 
sas. One of his men died from sickness, 
Rose deserted to live with the Crow 
tribe and later at different times all but 
three of the remainder of the party were 
killed in encounters with the Indians. 
Finally the survivors, Williams, James 
Workman and Samuel Spencer, then un- 
wittingly on the headwaters of the Ar- 
kansas, decided to separate; Williams 
with the intention of returning home to 
Missouri and Workman and Spencer 
with Santa Fe as their objective, for they 
thought it not far distant. Williams, 
after many vicissitudes, succeeded in car- 
rying out his plan and workman and 
Spencer ultimately reached Santa Fe, via 
California, in 1810. 

As a typical and sufficient example of 
Coyner’s distortion of facts: the escort 
of the Mandan chief, above mentioned, 
was actually commanded by Major (then 
Captain) Pierre Chouteau of St. Louis 
and went up the Missouri River in boats 
with the Missouri Fur Company’s expe- 
dition of 1809. The Mandan chief was 
restored to his tribe on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1809, and not on July 1, 1807, 
as stated by Coyner. 

To offset Coyner’s inaccurate and ex- 
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aggerated narrative we fortunately have 
Williams’ own account of his western 
adventures in his letter dated August 7, 
1816, published in the Missouri Ga- 
zette of September 14 of that year. From 
this letter, allowing for the probable 
error in a few dates, we learn that what 
actually happened was that Williams 
went up the river with the noted expe- 
dition of the Missouri Fur Company 
which left St. Louis in June, 1809—if 
he was one of the Mandan escort he 
does not so inform us—and hunted in 
the upper Missouri country for some two 
years. In August, 1811, he, with a close 
friend named Jean B. Champlain and 
about eighteen other men, set out from 
Manuel Lisa’s fort on the Missouri, 
ten or twelve miles above the mouth of 
the Big Knife River, on a fur hunting 
expedition towards the south. Lisa prom- 
ised the party that he would maintain 
the post and a good understanding with 
the Indians so that its return should 
not be opposed. The hunters journeyed 
southward for about fifty days and 
reached a river, unknown to them, 
which proved to be the Arkansas. They 
trapped in that region during the autumn 
of 1811 without being molested, but in 
the spring of 1812 they were discovered 
by the Indians who then became trouble- 


some, harassing and robbing the com- 


pany everywhere. Conditions became so 
unbearable that in June, 1812, the mem- 
bers of the party assembled on the head- 
waters of the Platte where a conference 
was held, during which they decided to 
separate into smaller bands. Eight or 
ten crossed the mountains westward and 
about the same number, including Wil- 
liams and Champlain, started southward 
along the eastern base of the Rockies 
until they reached and crossed the Ar- 
kansas River. Here they were informed 
by Indians that Lisa’s fort on the Mis- 
souri had been abandoned and that the 
adjacent Indians were hostile. To at- 
tempt to return there seemed futile, so 
the party concluded to separate again 
and four of them set out for the Span- 
ish settlements, Williams, Champlain, 
his two employees and two Frenchmen, 
went, in October, 1812, up into a cove 
in the mountains to trap. In so doing 
they spread out, taking care not to go 
more than a few miles apart, but about 
November | Williams discovered that 
three of his men had been killed, leav- 
ing alive only Champlain, one Porteau 
and himself. 

The survivors then sought protection 
among the Arapaho Indians, whom they 
found to have the horses and equipment 
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of their three men who had been killed. 
The Arapaho chief told them that the 
only way to preserve their lives was to 
remain with him. This they did and 
passed a miserable winter (1812-13) 
filled with despair of ever being able to 
return home. The Arapahoes told them 
that if they tried to return by way of 
Lisa’s fort they would certainly be 
killed. Champlain and Porteau insisted 
that they would stay with the Indians 
until some white man came who could 
inform them where they were and how 
to escape, as well as to furnish credible 
information regarding the condition of 
the Missouri Fur Company. Williams, 
however, decided to find white men or 
some place of safety or lose his life in 
the attempt. 


EARNING from the Arapahoes that 

the river they were on flowed 
through the country of a nation he 
thought to be the Osages, he determined 
to descend it. His two comrades helped 
him to make a canoe and having cached 
his furs, he set out on his journey down 
the river on March 1, 1813, according 
to his reckoning. He was accompanied 
to the river bank by numerous Arapahoes 
and his two companions and there he 
took his final leave of them. Champlain, 
in bidding him farewell, shook his hand 
and Porteau turned his back and wept. 
They told Williams, a few minutes be- 
fore he left, that they would also try to 
get away in about three days. Williams 
promised them to inform the people at 
St. Louis of their situation if he should 
reach there first and they made him a 
similar promise. He never saw them 
again. 

Williams descended the Arkansas 
River in his canoe some four hundred 
miles, trapping for beaver along most ot 
the way, until the water became so low 
that he was obliged to stop. About June 
| the water rose and he continued on 
down river until the 23rd, when he was 
captured by the Kansas Indians who 
bound him fast and took what little pro- 
perty he had, as well as the fur he had 
caught in descending the river. A band 
of Osages, which was in that vicinity, 
heard that the Kansas held a white pri- 
soner and they sent Daniel Larrison and 
Joseph Larivee, traders, with ten Osages 
to demand his surrender, but the Kan- 
sas refused to give him up saying that 
they would keep him until they returned 
to their village, which was on the Kan- 
sas River some hundred miles, as it 
flowed, from its mouth; and then they 
would send him home. They kept Wil- 
liams a prisoner, greatly abusing him, 
until about August 15, 1813, when they 
released him. He gave his gun to a 
mulatto who befriended him and inter- 
ceded with the Indians in his behalf. 
They returned the greater part of his 
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property and he set out homewards with 
the mulatto and four Indians. Williams 
arrived at his home in Boonslick, near 
Franklin, Mo., on September 1, 1813. 
On his way there, at Arrow Rock, he 
reported the theft of his fur to Major 
George C. Sibley, United States Indian 
Agent, in charge of Fort Osage on the 
Missouri, near the present town of Sib- 
ley, Jackson County. Major Sibley had 
evacuated Fort Osage and had removed 
down river to Arrow Rock on account 
of the war of 1812. He required the 
Kansas to pay for the balance of Wil- 
liams’ property not restored to its owner. 

Of this stage of Williams’ journey— 
his solitary trip down the Arkansas 
River—our friend Coyner, already men- 
tioned, has given details in his “Lost 
Trappers,” which, in this connection, 
make a storv good enough to repeat. We 
therefore set forth portions of it here, at 
the same time cautioning the reader 
against accepting Coyner’s quoted state- 
ments, which follow, without consider- 
ing the fact that their veracity is doubt- 
ful. 

In describing Williams’ voyage down 
the Arkansas, Coyner wrote, in part: 

“The most of his journeyings Captain 
Williams performed during the hours of 
night, except when he felt perfectly safe 
to travel in daylight. His usual plan 
was to glide along down the stream, 
until he came to a place where beaver 
signs were abundant. There he would 
push his little bark to the shore, into 
some eddy among the willows, where 
he remained concealed, except when he 
was setting his traps or visiting them in 
the morning. He always set his traps 
between sun-up and dark, and visited 
them at the earliest break of day. When 
he had taken all the beaver in one 
neighborhood, he would untie his little 
conveyance and glide onward and down- 
ward to try his luck in another place. 

“Day after day did he add to his 
stock of rich peltries; but day after day 
passed away without bringing any light 
as to the destiny before him. Week after 
week had he descended this river, and 
no frontier cabin had greeted his return. 
Wildness and solitude still reigned 
everywhere. But Captain Williams was 
a man of as much patience as fortitude, 
and possessed a cheerful disposition, that 
made him look upon the ‘sunny side’ of 
everything, and ‘always hoped for the 
best.’ Solitary as he was, and exposed 
to danger all the time, he frequently 
spoke of this kind of life as having its 
peculiar attractions. 

“But it would have been a miracle 
if he had entirely escaped the observa- 
tion of the savages. Circumstances oc- 
curred that led to his discovery, and 
threw him into their clutches. As he 
was descending the river, with his pelt- 
ries, which consisted of one hundred and 


twenty-five beaver skins, besides some 
skins of otter and other similar animals 
of the fur-bearing race,. . . he overtook 
three Kansas Indians, who were also in 
a canoe descending the river as he 
learned from them to some post, to trade 
with the whites. They manifested a very 
friendly disposition toward Captain Wil- 
liams, and expressed a wish to accom- 
pany him down the river. He had 
learned from them, to his great gratifi- 
cation, that he was on the Big Arkansas. 
and not more than five hundred miles 
trom the whites. By this time Captain 
Williams had learned how much confi- 
dence he could repose in Indians and 
their professions of friendship. He had 
learned enough to know that they would 
not let a solitary trapper pass through 
their country, with a valuable collection 
of furs, without, at least, making an ef- 
tort to rob him. The plan of these Kan- 
sas would be to decoy him into a friendly 
intercourse with them, and then, the 
first suitable opportunity to strip him of 
everything he had. He resolved, there- 
fore, to get rid of them as soon as pos- 
sible, and to effect this, he plied his oars 
with all diligence. The Indians, like 
most of their lazy race, had no disposi- 
tion to belabor themselves in this way: 
but took it more leisurely, being satis- 
fied to be carried along by the current 
of the water. Captain Williams soon 
left them, as he supposed, far behind 
him, and when night came on, as he 
had labored hard all day, and slept none 
the night before, he resolved to turn 
aside into the willows to take a few 
hours of sleep. But he had stopped 
scarcely thirty minutes before he heard 
some Indians pull to shore just above 
on the same side of the river. He im- 
mediately renewed his fire, loosed his 
canoe from shore, and glided smoothly 
and silently off and away, and rowed 
hard for two or three hours, when he 
again put to shore and tied up. 


“But again, a short time after he 
landed, he heard some Indians going in 
to shore on the same side and just above 
him. A second time the vigilant captain 
slipped out from the willows, and glided 
steadily away from this dangerous 
ground, and pulled ahead with great in- 
dustry until some time after midnight, 
when he supposed he could with safety 
stop to snatch a morsel of repose. Cap- 
tain Williams was apprehensive that he 
was in a dangerous region; the anxiety 
of his mind, therefore, kept him awake, 
and it was a lucky circumstance, for as 
he lay in his canoe, invoking sleep, he 
heard for the third time a canoe land, 
as before. He was now satisfied that he 
was dogged by the Kansas whom he had 
passed the day before. In no very good 
humor, therefore, Captain Williams 
snatched up his rifle and walked up the 
bank to the place where he had heard 
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the canoe land. As he suspected, they 
were the three Kansas, and when they 
saw the captain they renewed their ex- 
pressions of friendship, and wished him 
to partake of their hospitality. Captain 
Williams stood aloof from them, and 
shook his head in anger, and charged 
them with their villainous purposes. In 
the short, sententious manner of the In- 
dians, he said to them, ‘You now follow 
me three times; if you follow me again, 
I kill you,’ and wheeled about abruptly 
and returned to his canoe. A third time 
our solitary trapper pushed his little 
craft from land, and set off down 
stream, to get away from a region where 
to sleep would be extremely hazardous. 
Captain Williams faithfully plied his 
oars the balance of the night, and sol- 
aced himself with the thought that he 
was very lucky, when no evil had be- 
fallen him, except the loss of a few 
hours of sleep. But while he was es- 
caping from the villainous pursuers be- 
hind him, he was running into new dan- 
gers and difficulties. The following day 
he overtook a large company of the 
same tribe (Kansas), headed by a chief, 
who was also descending the river. Into 
the hands of these Indians he fell a pri- 
soner, and was conducted to one of their 
villages. The principal chief took all of 
his furs and traps, and all his chat- 
ae 


“Captain Williams was the more 
reconciled to the loss of his furs, as he 
believed the Indians would preserve 


them with a view of taking them to a 
trading post, where he formed the pur- 
pose of being present to secure them 
again. . . . The captain also learned, 
whilst with the Kansas, that they ex- 
pected to repair, the following spring, 
to Fort Osage, on the Missouri River, 
to receive some annuities due them from 
the United States, and he knew that his 
furs would be found there at that time. 
There was a fort of white men at that 
time, called Cooper’s Fort, (*) some- 
where on the side of the Missouri oppo- 
site the post of trade where the Kansas 
expected to assemble. He therefore set off 
for that point on the Missouri, to be 
ready, the following spring, to regain, 
if he could, his peltries that were in the 


hands of the Kansas. 


“When Captain Williams reached 
Cooper’s Fort, he learned that a United 
States’ factor (trader), C. Cibley, was 
expected from St. Louis that winter, to 
go up to Fort Osage to meet the Osages 
and Kansas and pay them their annui- 
ties. Mr. Cibley came up the Missouri 
as far as Cooper’s Fort, but was not able 
to get to Fort Osage, on account of the 


*Cooper’s Fort was actually in existence. 
Tt was located on the Missouri River nearly 
opposite Arrow Rock Creek and was built in 


1810 by Braxton and Sarshall Cooper. Sar- 
shall Cooper was shot in the fort during the 
spring of 1815. 
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ice and the severity of the winter. The 
Indians were therefore compelled to 
come down the river to a place now 
called Arrow Rock, where they were 
met by Mr. Cibley. Captain Williams 
was present, and there met the very In- 
dian chief that had robbed him of his 
furs on the Arkansas. The agent of the 
United States had already been apprised 
of the whole affair, and informed the 
Kansas chief that as Mr. Williams was 
a citizen of the government for which 
he was acting, he would not pay them 
their annuities, unless they returned the 
furs properly belonging to Mr. Will- 
iams. They at first were unwilling to 
admit their villainy, but Mr. Cibley was 
very positive and determined, and fin- 
ally succeeded in bringing them to an 
acknowledgment of the deed. In com- 
pliance with the orders of the agent, the 
guilty-looking fellow (sic) sneaked off 
to their lodges to bring out the furs, 
and returned with four packages, which 
Captain Williams proved by the initials 
of his name, E. W., which were on 
them. The agent inquired if that was all. 
Captain Williams replied, there were 
eight more. The fraudulent chief said 
there were no more. Mr. Cibley per- 
emptorily demanded the whole of the 
furs. Three more packages were then 
brought out, which the chief affirmed 
made up the number he had taken. Mr. 
Cibley gave them every assurance that 
he would not pay them their annuities, 
if they did not comply with his orders. 
One after another three of the bales of 
skins were reluctantly brought forward, 
until they numbered eleven. Mr. Cibley 
demanded the twelfth, but ‘it could not 
be found,’ said the Indian chief. ‘But it 
must be found,’ said Cibley. The old 
Kansas chief went away, and after an 
absence of an hour, during which time 
he was busy searching among the lodges 
for the lost pack, returned and told Mr. 
Cibley that ‘he could not find it, and 
believed that Gold Almighty could not 
find it,’ by which he meant to be under- 
stood, that such a bale of fur did not 
exist. Captain Williams, who was much 
amused with the answer of the chief, 
suggested to Mr. Cibley the great prob- 
ability that one of the packages might 
have been lost, and stated, furthermore, 
that he would not insist upon their re- 
turning it. Here the matter ended, and 
in the end it resulted to the great advan- 
tage of Mr. Williams, as he got rid of 
the very difficult job of conveying his 
peltries to the Missouri River. 7 

Here end also our excerpts from Coy- 
ner’s version of Williams’ first voyage 
down the Arkansas. 

Shortly after his return home Wil- 
liams went to St. Louis where he met 
Manuel Lisa. Lisa narrated his misfor- 
tunes at his post up the river, informed 
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Williams that Champlain and Porteau 
had not returned there and that they 
surely had been killed if they had at- 
tempted to carry out the plan they sug- 
gested when Williams parted from them 
at the Arapho village. 

The next spring, on May 16, 1814, 
Williams set out from his home at 
Boonslick for the purpose of bringing in 
his furs from the Arapahoes and of learn- 
ing the fate of his two companions, 
Champlain and Porteau. With him were 
Morris May, Braxton Cooper and 
eighteen Frenchmen, called Phillebert’s 
Company. The party having arrived 
safely at the Arapahoe village, Williams 
called a council of the chiefs in the pres- 
ence of the whole personnel, two of 
whom, Durocher and La France, acting 
as interpreters, he asked the principal 
chief: ““What has become of Champlain 
and Porteau, whom [ left in this village 
last year?’ In reply to this inquiry the 
chief stated that the two men in ques- 
tion had stayed at his village three days 
after Williams’ departure and then had 
gone hunting up the river saying that 
they intended to wait to see if some 
white man would not come. After being 
away for some time they had returned 
to the village and then had determined 
to wait no longer, but to attempt going 
back to the fort on the Missouri. They 
had purchased two horses, making eleven 
with those they already possessed, had 
loaded them with all their furs and had 
started out for the Missouri. They had 
been seen en route by two parties of the 
Arapahoes and the Crows had informed 
them that they had seen two white men 
dead in their camp, whom they believed 
to have been Champlain and Porteau. 
At the same council the Arapahoes ad- 
mitted that their tribe had killed Wil- 
liams’ three men in the cove in the moun- 
tain before the party sought their pro- 
tection. They also stated that three 
white men had come from the south, 
wintered with them and returned as 
they came with their furs loaded on three 
mules and a jack and that they had left 
their traps behind. Upon Williams’ in- 
sistent demand the Arapahoes preduced 
the traps in question, but he found that 
they were not the traps of his company. 


Relinquishing the hope of finding 
Champlain and Porteau, Williams hired 
one Michael Le Claire (or Le Clerc) 
of Phillebert’s Company, which intended 
to remain in the mountains, and with 
him, besides May and Cooper, he col- 
lected part of his furs and set out down 
the Arkansas with them. The four des- 
cended the river about five hundred 
miles until they could travel no further 
on account of low water; so they again 
cached the fur and walked home across 
country, intending to return for it the 
next spring (1815). 

(Continued on Page 252) 
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HREE-QUARTERS of a century 
has not passed since California 
mountains resounded the echoes of 

flying hoofs which bore across the con- 
tinent the first “fast mail.”’ Time has 
dimmed the triumph of this once-her- 
alded achievement; but like many inci- 
dents recorded in the annals of bygone 
years, the mastery of the stubborn ele- 
ments, the victory of physical stamina 
over the selfish forces of Nature, the 
dauntless spirit that vanquished human 
opposition, each and all of which made 
possible this feat of ‘endurance, will 
never fail to thrill the hearts of suc- 
cessive generations. 

The origin and operation of the “pony 
express” is written with indelible per- 
manency as one of the most notable 
events in western history. The success 
of the venture was appreciated more by 
a handful of pioneers than the most 
popular modern innovation is appreci-- 
ated by the present generation. In this 
era of modern transportation and trans- 
mittal it may be difficult to realize the 
advantages afforded in 1860 by a regu- 
lar saddle-horse mail route between the 
western terminal of eastern railroads 
and the Pacific coast. Today the east 
and west is so closely linked that only 
the few seconds delay for receipt and 
relay of messages intervenes the ex- 
change of current sixty-seven 
years ago, twenty-three or more days of 
arduous, hazardous travel were required 
to transport by overland stage even the 
most vital information. 


news; 


There is something about mail—let- 
ters—that is akin to sacredness. In the 
midst of modern comforts and conveni- 
ences the postman’s whistle is always 
welcome; but in an isolated camp, in 
the wilderness, or in a sparsely settled 
country, mail from home and loved ones 
is a luxury anticipated with feverish de- 
light. Those hardy pioneers, who in the 
forties and fifties severed their home 
ties to journey to the land of promise, 
were no exception. Even the insatiable 
lure of gold could not displace in the 
rugged lives of the miners the delightful 
anticipation of mail and news from the 
east. To fully comprehend the value 
and importance attached to the “pony 
express,’ we have but to reflect upon a 
“mail day” scene in the first metropolis 
of the west. 

Seventy vears ago San Francisco’s 
postoffice was a small one and one-half 
story building, situated at the corner ot 
Clay and Pike streets. Inside there was 
barely space for the necessary clerks; 
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standing room for inquirers from with- 
out was at a premium. When mail was 
expected from the eastern states, there 
was invariably a rush for the postoffice. 
On these occasions confusion and riot 
was obviated only by the remarkably 
tolerant spirit displayed by anxious mail- 
seekers—an admirable characteristic of 
western pioneers. An orderly line was 
formed, at the end of which the latest 
arrivals took their places. There was no 
crowding, no jostling or attempts to dis- 
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bryo city. There was a rush for the 
docks to greet expected relatives and 
friends; newspapermen raced for the 
latest news from the east, and the re- 
mainder of the citizens stampeded to- 
ward the postoffice. 

An amusing incident illustrating gen- 
eral familiarity with this signal occurred 
at a well-packed theater playing ‘“‘Sher- 
idan’s Hunchback.” Julia had quarreled 
with Clifford, when Master Walter, 
dressed in black, a figure in bold sil- 
houette against the light walls of the 
prop drawing-room, rushed excitedly on 





Front Street, Sacramento, in the days of the pony express. 


place another. Those who desired to 
obtain a position near the head of the 
line arrived accordingly. In some in- 
stances eager men commenced to form a 
line the day before mail was due, wait- 
ing throughout the night to be sure of 
early service. 


EWS of the approach of a semi- 

monthly mail steamer was the occa- 
sion for great excitement. To signal 
their arrival a tall black pole with 
movable black arms attached was con- 
structed on the top of the highest build- 
ing. When a vessel was seen approach- 
ing from the ocean, various manipula- 
tions of the arms indicated the nature 
of the cargo. To signal the approach 
of mail steamers—side-wheel steamers 
used by the Pacific Mail Company—the 
two arms were extended at right angles 
to the supporting pole, forming a black 
cross. When displayed this signal caused 
general excitement throughout the em- 


the stage and, throwing out his arms at 
body, exclaimed: 
For a moment 

Then, from 


right angles to his 
“What does this mean?” 
there was a dead silence. 
the gallery, a voice roared out: “‘Side- 
wheel steamer!”’ The effect was electri- 
cal. The building shuddered from the 
outburst of laughter, and for many min- 
utes it was impossible for Master Wal- 
ter to continue his speech. 

Prior to the advent of the “pony ex- 
the only 
connection between New 


regular overland mail 
York and San 
Francisco was via railroad as far west 
as St. Louis, and then by stage traveling 
over the southern or “Butterfield” route, 
through Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona to Sacramento. Commenc- 
ing operation in September, 1858, a 
coach started from each terminal of this 
route once a week, insuring, under 
favorable circumstances, eight mail de- 
liveries each month in both directions. 


press” 
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The transportation of mail from New 
York to San Francisco in this manner 
required about twenty-three days. There- 
fore, the only advantage of the overland 
carriers compared to the twenty-five-day 
trip from the east coast to San Fran- 
cisco by steamer—via relay from Atlan- 
tic coast to Pacific coast vessels across 
the Isthmus of Panama—was more fre- 
quent deliveries. Only two trips were 
made each month by steamer. 


Although the overland stage proved 
of no value toward an anticipated les- 
sening of the time required for mail de: 
livery by steamer, it served a great pur- 
pose, and was, in fact, a guiding factor 
in the establishment of the “‘pony ex- 
press.” The regularity and safety of 
the overland service indicated that mail 
could be carried on horseback over a 
more direct route in about half the time 
required for the average stage coach trip. 
In the winter of 1859-60 a company 
known as Russell, Majors and Waddell, 
benefited by their experience as owners 
of a stage line plying between the Mis- 
souri river and Salt Lake City, com- 
menced plans to establish what was to 
be known as the “pony express,” and 
were soon actually engaged in the neces- 
sary preparations. 

St. Joseph, Missouri, the western ter- 
minal of eastern railroads, was chosen as 
the eastern terminal of the new system. 
Sacramento, almost straight across the 
continent, was considered the most logi- 
cal western terminal. Over the route 
agreed upon the distance between the 
two points is 1966 miles. At an average 
speed of eight miles an hour, the trip 
could be made in ten days. 

Relay stations were already appro- 
priately situated between Sacramento 
and Salt Lake City. Although a rider 
could travel as much as 200 miles a day, 
twenty-five miles was considered a rea- 
sonable limit for the horses, and stations 
were constructed accordingly from Salt 
Lake City to St. Joseph. At each station 
a sufficient number of fresh horses were 
to be kept in readiness to continue with 
the mail pouch as soon as it could be 
transferred by the same rider or by his 
relief. Plans called for two mail deliv- 
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eries a week at each terminal. ‘wo hun- 
dred letters were specified as the maxi- 
mum load for each horse, and less than 
this number if possible. To save weight, 
the use of tissue paper was encouraged 
for correspondence. The limited traffic 
and the enormous expense for its main- 
tenance necessitated the fixing of postal 
rates at $5 a letter. 

After all preparations had been com- 
pleted, “pony express” riders were dis- 
patched from both terminals of the 
route April 3, 1860. Leaving Sacra- 
mento at 2:45 p. m., the first pouch of 
mail from the west consisted of fifty-six 
letters which came from San Francisco 
by river steamer, one from Placerville 
and thirteen which had been posted in 
Sacramento. The Sierras were crossed 
via Emigrant Gap to Carson City, from 
where the Simpson route was followed 
over the desert in Churchill county, 
northeast to Ruby valley in Elko county, 
thence southeast through Deep Creek 
valley into Utah, around the southern 
end of Great Salt Lake to Salt Lake 
City, east to Julesburg, Colo.; east to 
Fort Kearney on the Platte river in 
Nebraska, and southeast to St. Joseph. 

The initial trips in both directions 
were made in ten days, three and one- 
half days being devoted to the Sacra- 
mento-Salt Lake City leg of the journey. 
Seventy-five miles was the average dis- 
tance traveled by each rider; two min- 
utes the ordinary length of time allowed 
at stations to change horses and transfer 
the mail pouch. 

On April 13, 1860, the arrival of the 
first ‘pony express” mail from the east, 
consisting of eight letters, was hailed 
with enthusiastic acclaim. At Sacra- 
mento, horse, Billy Richardson, the 
rider, and mail sack, just as they arrived, 
took passage on a San Francisco-bound 
steamer which arrived at its destination 
at one o'clock on the morning of April 
14. Inhabitants of the thriving bay city 
turned out en masse to greet the fast 
mail bearers. A procession with torches, 
accompanied by a large band, escorted 
the proud rider to the postoffice amidst 
a din of praise and cheers. 


The third westbound the 


trip of 
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“pony express” brought news of a prize 
fight in London between Heenan and 
Sayers; also of the adjournment of the 
Democratic national convention at 
Charleston, South Carolina, after failure 
to agree upon a presidential candidate, 
and resolution to meet at Baltimore at 
the 18th of June following. The fastest 
time recorded was made on a trip 
which carried President Lincoln’s first 
message to congress in March, 1861. 
From St. Joseph to Carson City, 1780 
miles, from where the speech was re- 
layed by telegraph to San Francisco, this 
trip was made in five days and eighteen 
hours, made possible with the aid of an 
extra change of fresh horses between 
regular stations. 


ODAY we may think of the “pony 

express” system as a mere handful 
of men and horses galloping across the 
country. In reality the project required 
an initial outlay of thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars. Five hundred head of 
horses, 190 stations, 200 stationkeepers 
and 80 riders were necessary to carr\ 
out the service. Well chosen, brave and 
determined men were these riders, who 
faced hazards and hardships with a sin- 
gle purpose in view: to deliver their 
cargo of mail intact, regardless of cost 
to self or animal. Each rider usually 
rode seventy-five miles, occasionally 
much farther. One rider, Robert H. 
Hoslem, better known as “Pony Bob,” 
made a continuous ride of 380 miles 
within a few hours of scheduled time. 
Another, William F. Cody, “Buffalo 
Bill,” rode 384 miles, stopping only for 
meals and fresh horses. 

Thus, the time required for trans- 
mittal of letters was reduced from 
twenty-three to thirteen days. News dis- 
patches, telegraphed from New York 
to St. Joseph, and again from Carson 
City to San Francisco, were delayed for 
only the nine days of “pony express” 
travel between these two points. Until 
it was superseded by the progress of 
transcontinental railroads and telegraph 
lines, the maintenance of this service 
played an important part in the gradual 
development of the west. 


=~ 
RAY SCHUMANH— = 
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“Young Men in Love” 


EN in love, particularly young 
men, are liars. As Ernest Dow- 
once said: “Love makes 
poets of us all,” and how woefully 
true this is only the young can know. 
Once love “‘goes whooping through his 
meatus auditorium externus like a fan- 
fare of slide trombones,” as H. L. Menc- 
ken once so picturesquely put it, a man 
loses all sense of truth and reason, for- 
gets his ancestry, age, and station in life, 
and becomes for the moment nothing but 
a gorgeous liar. Emotions akin to those 
so treacherously evoked by, Schu- 
bert’s “Serenades,” dissolve his splendid 
cynicism into fine crystal spars, and his 
Nietzschean ego becomes but a_ harp 
upon which the mysterious hands of his 
hormones play wicked and voluptuous 
harmonies. 


son 


say, 


When I first visited San Francisco I 
fell in love with the place, and hence | 
shall write of it after the manner of all 
lying lovers, and in the perilous medium 
ot the first person. It has been my good 
fortune never to see so much of my love 
as to become disillusioned, but only to 
catch passing glimpses of her in all her 
radiant drapery and with a rapturous 
glow about her eyes. Had | peered too 
intently, or stayed too long, a weary 
fatalism whispers that I would have dis- 
covered lady-lecturers, babbits, an excess 
of ministers and the urge towards pro- 
vincialism. But chance has spared me 
all this and I can rhapsodize of San 
Francisco, like one in exile dreaming of 
some ultima thule, without miserly reser- 
vation or politic compromise. 

There are places that one sees for the 
first time with a utmost 
familiarity, as though returning after a 
long journey. Perhaps these places are 
so unique that they strike the imagina- 
tion as the embodiment of some precon- 
ceived idea and thus ring strangely old 
and intimate and remembered. Such 
was San Francisco to me, like some At- 
lantis of memory newly risen. 


sense of the 


I am still troubled with vivid and 
lyric rememberings of that first day in 
San Francisco: richly quiet bookshops 
around Union Square, the sharp image 
of a remarkable portrait of Ambrose 
Bierce, the strangely sweet clatter of 
cable cars coming down, always mys- 
teriously descending, into the city from 
above with that jangling scale of bells 
so somehow soothing, and the glowing 
memory of a warm and crowded cafe, 
heavy-scented, and full of smoke and 
splendid talk. After a minor epoch in 
the cafe there began an interminable 


walking of fine streets, streets whose 


By Carey McWilliams 


narrowing arches at the crest of distant 
hills had a peculiar habit of becoming 
purplish, as if some god had prodigally 
poured a goblet of purple wine down 
along the passageways. 

And the streets were infinitely intrigu- 
ing at night, so much so that one forgot 
sparkling interiors and the gay talk of 
men and women, and longed to be out 
strolling up and down those fascinating 
streets, streets so provocative and paint- 
able that a motor car seemed like the 
last slurring insult of a mad age and 
riding the invention of a slovenly deity. 
When walking finally became wearisome, 
it was supplanted by myriad ferry cross- 
ings, just to see red and green lights 
bobbing in the dark, and to have one’s 
breath taken away suddenly, like a drop 
through space, by the beauty of those 
rising towers of light, those astonishing 
tiers of radiancy, seen over the waters. 
And ferry noises! Throaty, husky boom- 
ings, the sluggish slap of water, and the 
low, mounting adjuration of a foghorn. 
Such things have a fortunate habit of 
robbing despair of its immediacy and of 
subtly stealing from the mind the last 
bitter glow of ruffled feelings. When the 
lights blaze nearer all misanthropic mus- 
ings are vaporized as a rising film of 
emotion gathers about and conceals harsh 
thoughts, a film as intangible, as transi- 
tory, as personal, as the mist sifting in 
upon the city. 


And then the streets again, well-bred 
streets, with an air of quiet about them. 
A wise city, this, that allows its people 
to saunter and to stroll. No back jab- 
bings, no mad rush and roar; but time 
and space and the intervening illusion of 
just enough activity to suggest vaguely 
the possibility of civilization. With the 
intoxication of evening, the forgotten 
shapes of old ideas and the timid burg- 
eonings of poetry creep into conscious- 
ness for the first time in years, and an 
unreasonable amour of life, born of the 
moment, casts a shining robe about the 
reality of tomorrow. But with sleep, the 
ultimate necessity of leaving such sur- 
roundings seems as revolting as the spec- 
tacle of a gaping wound. 

It is of such small things that love is 
constituted: crooked streets and_ high 
walls, ferry boats, straight hills with fine 
winds rushing downward, and the en- 
circling silver gauntlet of the bay. A 
lyrical place, full of wild promptings to 
“dance and run up hills,” as George 
Sterling once remarked to me, but with 
its share of unwritten sonnets lurking in 


half-hidden retreats, in fine faces loom- 
ing up abruptly out of the mist, and in 
the blue vistas of light and shade seen 
from the hills. 

Who, en passant, has written finer 
and truer things about these famous hills 
of San Francisco than Michael Gold? 
I take the following passage at random 
from my notes: 

“The hills of San Francisco! All the 
world can be felt on Telegraph Hill. 
The stars are glowing overhead in the 
black sky. Ferryboats trail red and green 
lanterns over the bay. The moon is fill- 
ing the mountains with light. The world 
is intimate and achingly near. 

“After months in San Francisco, when 
I see a rabbit I no longer feel atavistic 
angers surge up within. I am losing my 
savagery. I was a Nietzschean—I am be- 
coming a Tolstoyan. I find myself lov- 
ing humanity. It is almost like the 
effect of many glasses of whiskey, this 
living in San Francisco and climbing its 
hills.” 

A sorceress indeed, this San Francisco, 
mixing many a “wine of wizardry” to 
produce such dionysian yelps out of a 
New Masses insurgent. And so it goes. 
How many people have thus fallen in 
love with San Francisco, and seen its 
miraculously wise influence cast an il- 
lusion of charm, a glamor of beauty, over 
their minds! For the magic of the place 
is its quite indefinable and poetic charm, 
something more to be suggested and 
hinted of than stated dogmatically like 
the theory of stoppage in transitu. That 
this charm might fade and the city ap- 
pear a bit drab in the light of too many 
realistic dawns is obvious; but why 
speculate upon such dreary metaphysics 
when the memory of the charm persists, 
enervating and portentous. Who would 
reason to himself that the image of 
Cytherea in his mind is but a slattern 
to the world? 

And here one is reminded of the per- 
sistence with which San Francisco is 
decried by its writers of today. They 
constantly bemoan the loss of the old 
wild glories of the place; they pine 
eternally for the bohemia of Xavier 
Martinez, Jimmy Hopper, and Lionel 
Josephare. As Idwal Jones has written: 
“The old days are gone. We are all go- 
getters this age.’’ And this seems to be 
the burthen of the repeated wail of these 
present-day writers; they speak apolo- 
getically of their Francisco and 
murmur ecstatically of the past. They 
seem to be basking in the reflected radi- 
ance of a splendid tradition and tacitly 

(Continued on Page 253) 
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ieee she met him, quite casually, 
at tea at the Hemingway’s, 
Daphne knew instantly that this was 
the man for whom she had been waiting 
all her life. Strongly-built, not tall, with 
startlingly light grey eyes in a vivid 
brown face. And the sense of fate was 
strong upon her when he noticed and 
picked up a book that she had loaned 
some time before to Vera Hemingway. 
“Tt’s mine,” Daphne said to him. “Take 
it if you like. I know Vera’s through 
with it.” And thought exultantly, he 
will have to bring it back to me. Even 
when, after he had gone, Vera spoke of 
his wife, the dream remained un- 
shattered. As she walked home through 
streets all shimmering in a rainy New 
York sunset, Daphne was planning the 
details of her idyll. The nights they 
would be together in her tiny studio 
apartment. And the breakfasts together 
—breakfast, that most joyous and inti- 
mate of meals—the divine contentment 
of good coffee. 

When he came ten days later to re- 
turn her book, Daphne by a lucky chance 
was home. She had come back to the 
apartment directly after lunch to work 
on some designs for stage sets. As he 
stood in the doorway, she had an in- 
stant’s glimpse of some not far distant 
time when she would open the door to 
him to be taken in his arms. But now 
it was all rather formal. He was a 
formal sort of person, she thought re- 
gretfully. Daphne sat on the divan, and 
he sat opposite her in the one arm chair. 
They talked about the book, and books 
in general. Usually Daphne enjoyed this 
discovering of mutual likes and dislikes, 
but now she was conscious of a feeling 
of disappointment. Here was someone 
who seemed to share all her tastes, who 
was willing to talk of just those things 
in which she was most interested, and 
she felt, for her, exceptionally stupid 
and incoherent. She seemed unable to 
express the simplest idea without grop- 
ing painfully for the right words and 
feeling absurdly self-conscious. And with 


Encounter 


By Joan Ramsay 


this man of all men, with whom she felt 
she had, underneath everything, such 
perfect sympathy and understanding. She 
felt, too, that he liked her. But she was 
unable to steer the conversation from 
books and impersonal things on to those 
delightful challenging personalities that 
are the beginning of intimacy. Presently 
he got up to go. Daphne followed him 
to the door. She wanted to say: “I am 
yours utterly and forever. Take me. I'll 
follow you to the ends of the earth.” 
She murmured politely, “I’m sorry you 
must go so soon. Do come and see me 
again.” And felt her voice to be hate- 
fully cool and indifferent, without even 
a tinge of warmth from the fire that was 
glowing within her. He was gone. 
Daphne looked at her watch—it was later 
than she had thought. She might have 
offered him tea. In the delicate com- 
munion of afternoon tea veils may be 
torn and armor cracked. 

That night in bed she lay and 
dreamed fantastically of exalted passion 
and adventurous romance. The next 
time they met it would happen—the di- 
vine spark would be kindled and they 
consumed in the blaze. They would go 
abroad together. Spain, Sicily, Greece. 
Cold blue shadows and brilliant white- 
hot sunlight. Shepherds and their flocks 
on mountain slopes a thousand feet above 
a sea like a level floor of darkly glisten- 
ing porphyry. They would sleep in 
strange taverns through starlit nights 
like black glass and wake to watch the 
day breaking in glittering golden foam 
over the mountain-tops of the ancient 
world. They would drink goats’ milk 
and eat Hymettan honey on new bread 
for breakfast. 

It was three weeks before she saw 
him again. She had visioned many times 
this next meeting. This time she would 
not be awkward and stammering with 
him. She would talk as she always 


talked at Vera’s and other friends—clev- 
erly, easily. She would let him see that 
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he had meant something more to her 
than just the fellow-victim of the aver- 
age casual introduction. She would show 
him that there was something, deep 
down, between them, drawing them to- 
gether, irresistibly. Surely he must feel 
it too! 

He came one afternoon late. Daphne 
made tea, and later, when it grew dark, 
pulled the cord of her one lamp, leaving 
the rest of the room in dim blue twilight 
from the uncurtained window. She 
leaned back and with half-closed eyes 
watched him across the tea-table through 
the drifting cigarette smoke. And as she 
painfully made conversation she could 
hear within her the song of her love, and 
the music of the song was so clear and 
loud in her ears that it seemed he must 
hear it also, and hearing come to her. 

“Yes,” she was saying, “I believe I 
do prefer D. H. Lawrence to Norman 
Douglas.”’ (O my beloved, come to me, 
come to me!) Although of course I do 
think that Douglas had the better style.” 
(Dearest, my dearest, can you not see, 
do you not know, I would walk bare- 
foot on red-hot ploughshares for you!) 
“Won't you have some more tea? 
“Thanks, I'll have another cigarette.” 
(My lover, never anyone’s but yours till 
the end of time—and after). 

But he was speaking now. That deep, 
sweet voice! How often had she heard 
it, in dreams, calling her by every en- 
dearing little name. He was speaking 
now, and Daphne, as one just waking 
from sleep, caught fragments of sent- 
ences. ‘“Came to say goodbye—sailing for 
Italy on the tenth. Joining my wife there 
and spending the winter—hope we meet 
again next Spring—been so very delight- 
ful knowing you.” 

Now they were at the door saying 
goodbye. Iseult parting from Tristram! 
But it was most horribly wrong that he 
should be leaving like this. They shook 
hands, casually friendly, but somewhere 
in another world, Iseult was in Tris- 
tram’s arms, giving a tear-blessed fare- 
well. 
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HE Divide County killer had been 

hanged by sherift’s posse that 
morning. Now, in late afternoon, with 
the posse returned from its successful 
hunt, the whole county was breathing 
sighs of relief. In Stacy’s bar in Crosby 
a bunch were talking it over. 

“Well, he’s sure in hell now,” said 
Paull, the owner of the livery stable. 
“Naw, maw,” remonstrated old 
“Uncle” Haskins, from up Westby way, 
the home ground of the killer. “ ’Tis 
heaven he’s in, the simple, pious lad . .” 

The drinkers stared. One man choked 
on a swallow of beer. 


“Pious! Fer God's sake .. .” 

“Pious, yes,” repeated “Uncle.” “An’ 
if the sheriff hadn’t been such a hard- 
headed man an’ so devoid of imagina- 
tion, he’d a’ seen matters in a different 
light.” 

“But he killed . . .” 

“Unknowin'ly, yes. But he didn’t 
know that he shouldn’t have. “Twas his 
ancestry poppin’ out.” 

“Ancestry?” 

“Sure. Ye see, Young Pete had a 
handicap ye fellers ain’t got. He was 
raised piously. Worse, he was a des- 
cendant of one of a party of missionaries 
what come up the Missouri a matter of 
some hundred years ago, with the head 
Christian of the outfit standin’ up in the 
bows of the canoe holdin’ a cross out in 
front of him to keep off the demons what 
was hidin’ behind the cottonwoods along 
the banks ready to spring out into the 
river and grab the party. 

“Them was the happy days to be 
livin’ in. Life was never monotonous 
for them boys back in them days. What 
with devil chasin’ an’ fightin’ off witches 
an’ demons that was lurking’ around 
waitin’ for people to make a slip, every- 
body led an excitin’ life an’ one a damn 
sight more interestin’ than what we do 
now, even if we do think ourselves a 
lot more sensible than they were. 


“Well, as I tell ye, poor Pete was a 
descendant of one of the most pious of 
them. The lad was raised, as ye may 
know, by his grandmother on the little 
place she had back in the hills from 
Westby. “Twas in all that loneliness 
that he grew up, hardly ever seein’ any- 
body at ail an’ them that he did see just 
neighbors he’d known all his life. Never 
any strangers. 

“His grandmother was as simple an’ 
pious as the old boy in the canoe had 
been an’ before she died she raised Pete 
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A Western Story--With Variations 


By William Denoyer 


to be as pious as she was. My what a 
religious kid he was! He believed it 
all. When he was gettin’ into the gang- 
lin’ age he got hold of an old book tellin’ 
all about demons, by some old writer, 
I don’t know who. A deep impression 
it made on the boy. In fact, the first 
time I ever saw him, one day when I 
pulled in off the range to water my 
horse at the grandmother’s ranch, he 
looked up at me with them bright eyes 
of his an’ says, sudden: 

“Did you ever meet any demons?’ 

“ “Hell!” says I. 

“ “They're everywhere,’ says he. ‘They 
hide behind rocks an’ trees an’ jump out 
to grab you.’ 

“T sat still in the saddle for a minute 
speculatin’ on the consequences of a 
lonesome life back there in the hills with 
only a simple minded old grandmother 
to talk to. 

“*Ain’t there anything,’ I asked, to 
keep him goin’, ‘that ye can do to keep 
‘em off?’ 

“ “Sure there is,’ says he. ‘In the old 
days they used to hold a cross out in 
front of themselves. Demons are scared 
of the cross and they would run. But I 
haven't got a cross. I was goin’ to make 
one for protection, only I didn’t. I 
thought of somethin’ else. You see, | 
thought it all out. If the demons want 
to grab you they’ve got to assume mortal 
form so they will have bodies to come 
at you with. So I figured out that if 
demons attacked you you could destroy 
them by mortal means. Destroy their 
mortal forms, I mean. Of course, you 
can’t destroy them altogether, any more 
than you can destroy a soul. But if you 
destroy their mortal forms that must 
cause them a lot of pain. So I’m not 
goin’ to use a cross. I’m practicin’ up 
with a couple of guns somebody left with 
grandma. If I meet up with any demons 
I'll protect myself with them, seein’ as 
how the demons got to take mortal form. 
I’ve thought it all out. Grandma says I’m 
a bright boy.’ 

“It was a couple of vears after that 
first meetin’ before | saw grandma's 
bright boy again. In the meantime his 
grandmother had died an’ he had sold 
the little ranch. ‘Then he went to work 
for the big DeWitt outfit. You'd think 
that associatin’ with all them cowpunch- 
ers of Dewitt’s would a sort of mod- 
ernized him. But it didn’t. The main 
reason was ‘cause DeWitt’s men, for 
all that they was the toughest bunch of 





hellions on the range, were leary of him, 
with all his wild talk of demons an’ 
such. An’s he wouldn’t join ’em in their 
sprees an’ poker games, either. He said 
drinkin’ and gamblin,’ yeh, an’ even 
smokin,’ were the lures of the devil. 
Again he'd developed a mos’ un-Chris- 
tion speed with a six-gun to protect him- 
self from the minions of Satan. Yeh, 
that’s what he called ’em. 

“So there wasn’t much chummin’ be- 
tween him an’ the punchers. He stood 
apart an’ they let him alone. In fact, I 
was about the only one he ever did really 
open up an’ talk to. I’d meet him out 
on the range or sometimes I’d chew the 
fat with him in Gregg’s store in Westby, 
the only store in the place, which is, ye 
know, nothin’ but a wide spot in the 
road with half a dozen shacks squattin’ 
around it. 


ce 


You know,’ he says to me one day. 
‘I believe the demons are afraid of me. 
I've thought it all out. I bet they won’t 
try to attack me. They know I’m ready 
for ’em. They'll try to lure me. But 
I'll be on my guard against that, too.’ 

“*That’s right,’ says I, joshin’ him 
lightly, so he won’t know it. ‘Be on 
your guard. An’ if you meet any of 
them demons, let me know.’ 

“*T will,’ says he, ‘and if you meet 
any you let me know.’ 

“He went his way an’ I| headed on 
into Westby. Gregg was makin’ up a 
sack of grub an’ such, with a jug thrown 
in, for a feller named Flanahan, an 
Irishman just over from the old country, 
who was going’ out with three Swedes 
to build a corral on the range for old 
Mac Masters. 

“T stayed chattin’ with Gregg awhile. 
We kidded the Irishman along a lot, 
just to get him to talk so’s we could 
hear his brogue. But he didn’t mind. 
He was a sociable little feller. Fact, he 
gave me a big swig from his jug just 
before he left. 

“Twas in Westby, too, that I next 
saw Pete. He came into the store to 
buy somethin’ or other the next day with 
his eves as bright as fire. After he buys 
what he wants he pulls me over to one 
side. 

‘**Seen any demons’? 

“*Nary a one.’ 

“*T have,’ says he. I looked at him 
sharp. The poor kid had been thinkin’ 
about demons so long that he’d got to 
the point where he was seein’ things. 

**Yes,’ he goes on, ‘some demons in 
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the guise of men. But I recognized ‘em. 
They tried to trap me into sellin’ my 
soul, just like they tempted Christ on 
the Mountain. But I routed ’em. One 
of ‘em ran howlin’ across the prairie. 
He goes out of the store an’ rides away. 
“An hour later I was still gabbin’ 
with Gregg an’ a couple of boys that was 
in the store when the door bangs open. 
Flanahan stands in the doorway. The 
poor Mick was a hell of a lookin’ sight, 
clothes all torn, plumb outta breath, an’ 
lookin’ so damned sacred | pricks up my 
ears, thinkin’ there might be somethin’ 
in the kid’s yarns of demons, after all. 
The Irishman sure looked like he’d seen 
somethin’ highly unusual. When he sees 
us sittin’ there he cuts loose. 
“*Gallopin’ Jasus’! he howled. ‘Phwat 
kind of a country is this? We offer a 
mon a drink from our jug an’ he blows 
the bra:ns out of thray of us!’ 
“Yes, the kid had got a little mixed 
up in his demons in the guise of men. 
“Twas the next day before I could 
get out on the range to hunt him up. 
“Twas in my mind to tell him to get 
out of the country an’to travel damn 
fast. But 1 wasn’t the only one out 
lookin’ for him. Old MacMasters was 
sore as hell about losin’ his three Swedes 
an’ he'd turned loose all his riders, an’ 
a hard-boiled crew they were. 
“Consequences were the poor, pious 
lad must have thought the whole coun- 
try had suddenly been populated with 
demons fresh up from hell to avenge 
their brothers. Every way he turned 
they was takin’ pot-shots at him. 
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“Anyway, when I sights him ridin’ 
down a coulee, he thinks I’m a demon, 
too. I wasn’t close enough for him to 
see who I was and thank the Lord I 
wasn’t. Course, he might a recognized 
me if | had been, but on the other hand 
. . . my God, that lead come close. I 
went back to Westby. 

“So I was in town when the riders 
gave up and came back. Soon as he saw 
the demons lettin’ up on him the kid 
apparently decided he’d press hard on 
their heels an’ retaliate. ‘That was how 
come the stage from Crosby pulled into 
Westby that day with the driver’s eyes 
poppin’ out of his head. 

“To get that look off his face, we 
had to get him so drunk he couldn’t talk. 
So we couldn’t find out what in hell had 
happened, ’cept what we got from lookin’ 
at what was left of his passengers, two 
gamblers and a barkeeper from Crosby. 
"Twas a gruesome sight. 

“The sheriff shows up in Westby the 
next day. He comes in at the end of 
his sixty mile ride, tired out, dusty an’ 
so mad he can hardly talk. 

“*Who’s this Pete?’ he snaps at me, 
seein’ as I’m the first person he meets. 

“*Why,’ says I, ‘he’s a pious young 
feller whose grandma raised him very 
religious 

“Say, he snarls, an’ that wasn’t all 
he said. He just let himself go an’ swore 
at me for ten minutes straight. 

“IT could see it was no use tryin’ to 
explain things to him. He was too damn 
hot headed an’ bull headed, bull headed 
like a sheriff's got to be in this country. 
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Then, again, I could see he was a man 
of no imagination. "Twas plain he'd 
never appreciate the kid’s side of the 
affair. 

“But mad as the sheriff was then, it 
wasn’t a patch on how howlin’ mad he 
was over what happened to his posse 
when they surrounded Pete. The pious 
lad had added a rifle to his stock of 
demon destroyin’ implements by then. 
An’ when he saw the demons closin’ in 
on him from all sides he just natcher’ly 
opened up and raised hell. 

“When they got him with a rush at 
last he just looks up at ’em an’ says: 

“Well, you got my body. But you 
ain’t got my soul.’ 

“*Damn your soul!’ says the sheriff, 
who didn’t understand a bit. 

“He was, as I say, a man of no imag- 
ination. “Iwould a been useless to argue 
with him. He wouldn't a listened to the 
few of us who understood. 

“So he swung the kid. Perhaps ‘twas 
just as well. For, as I tell ye, there's 
no doubt but that the lad is safe in 
heaven with his grandma, to whose 
teachin’s he owed his piety. So hangin’ 
him didn’t hurt a bit an’ it satisfied the 
sheriff. The three Swedes are undoubt- 
edly in hell as befits them as would try 
to lead a pious boy to ruin with an offer 
of a swig from a whiskey jug. An’ any 
deacon fresh up from Illinois can tell 
same is true of the sports that 
the stage. So piety is rewarded, 
is done all around, we've had a 


ve the 
was in 
justice 
good hangin’ an’ everybody’s happy.” 


Every Square-toed Virtue Has Its Day 


OMEONE with a statistical turn of 

mind and an adding machine has 
been checking up on all the days and 
weeks set aside for special purposes and 
so far he has found more than 100 of 
them. 

All the square-toed virtues from hon- 
esty to punctuality have their own par- 
ticular periods. Most of the animals in 
the Zoo and about all the insects in the 
Smithsonian Institution have _ places 
marked off on the calendar where they 
are to be either glorified or poisoned. 
We have one week dedicated to the rein- 
deer when a lot of us try to remember 
whether he has horns like a dilemma 


or a set of antlers like a mid-Victorian 
hatrack. We 
swat-that-fly 


have honey-bee week, 


week and step-on-that- 
cockroach week. 

In the domain of horticulture the pea- 
nut, the apple, the cranberry, the potato 
and the boarding house prune each in 
turn the subject of special 
newspaper comment, band concerts, chil- 
dren’s exercises and non-stop flights by 
orators. The only member of the vege- 
table family that has not yet been memo- 
rialized by a special week is the onion. 
Yes, we really ought to have an onion 
week. People are getting so they push 


becomes 


and jostle into each other a little too 
much, anyway. 

Just to illustrate how we are slogan- 
ized, standardized and synchronized, let 
us take one model, or typical week, and 
we find the program runs about as fol- 
lows: Monday, pay your debts; Tues- 
day, buy a piano; Wednesday, poison 
your rats; Thursday, take out more life 
insurance, be polite, eat canned goods, 
buy a new car, read a book, plant a tree 
and adopt a cat; Friday, have your teeth 
pulled; Saturday, learn a poem and get 
your brakes relined; Sunday, go into 
training for the next week.—Harry 
Daniel in Thrift Magazine. 
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A Museum Dream 


OT LONG ago, above the clat- 

ter of the daily grind, there 

came word of a gift to the Le- 
gion of Honor Palace of Fine Arts, the 
gift of art objects from the Orient. 
There was nothing spectacular about 
the giving, no fanfare of trumpets or 
back-slapping drums—at most, there was 
a wondering that Albert Bender should 
add another to his already long list of 
benefactions. 

But there was something about the 
Oriental Room at the Legion Palace to 
make one stop to speculate. Something 
in the way it was given, something in 
the spirit of the collection itself that 
spoke of half-hidden meanings. 

After several days’ effort to get in 
touch with that busiest of art patrons, 
it was at last possible to talk with Ai- 
bert Bender. And, although he refused 
an interview, shunning the personal 
publicity and shrinking from the usual! 
magazine expose of what would in bis 
case be a long list of public services, 
Mr. Bender did pause in the midst of an 
important conference to give the key to 
the secret behind his latest gift. 

And with this key it was possible to 
return to the room of Oriental art treas- 
ures in the Legion Palace to dream a 
dream like unto that which had begot- 
ten the magnificent gift. 

From the potteries the 
paintings and statues of ancient China, 
Japan and Thibet, there rose a vision 
of not just one room in a museum, other- 
wise devoted to things of the Occident, 
but of an entire museum erected for the 
art of the Orient alone. And in that 
museum there were examples of the 
finest in artistic expression from past 
ages down to present time in Japan, 


and vases, 


China, Persia, Thibet and indeed all 
parts of the great mystic East. Wan- 
dering at will along the stately corri- 


dors of this house of dreams, it seemed 
that from each object, from each paint- 
ing, there came a bit of understanding 
and, as one looked farther, there came 
an understanding of the philosophy of 
ancient civilizations. One felt the 
calm of Mongol thought. One knew the 
depth of Eastern contemplation. For, 
through the art of past dynasties, one 
found preserved the spirit of those civi- 
lizations whose history is as a tale that 
is told in a mystic tongue. 


Further, from out this dream, there 
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came the vision of multitudes of this 
Western race emerging from the mu- 
seum with added understanding and 
warmer sympathy for those on opposing 
Pacific shores. 

“I do not can 
away with all wars,” Mr. Bender had 
said rather wistfully; but in his very 
denial there was a longing hope that 
his dream materialized would bridge the 
gap of misunderstanding between east- 
ern and western modes of thought and 
hasten the day of economic and political 


suppose we ever do 


amity. 





ooo 

OUNG spiders in the pregnant plum 
trees creep 

Along their golden guy-ropes in the sun, 

And sturdy ants, slow-groping from 
their sleep, 

Make subtle tumult for the day begun. 


New lawns are wet beside cathedral 
doors 

And bells descant, in quite a_ special 
strain, 

Of Spring and how the quinquepartite 
sores 


Of Christ are open on this morn again, 
Electrons spin and atoms whirl apace 


Upon this famous crust the nations teem 

The sun beats down in malice and in 
grace 

On Man, of all the universe the cream: 

And fat young spiders in the plum trees 


creep 
Along their golden guy-ropes, half 
asleep. 
Watter T. Leg, Jr. 
ot= ; ——_—_— ——~ to 





There is every assurance that Mr. 
Bender's hopes are not ill-founded, for 
was it not just the other day that the 
following conversation was overheard in 
the Oriental Room of the Legion of 
Honor Palace? 

“See, these are Chinese things, aren’t 
they ?” 

“But aren’t they strange? Just look 
at this one, will you? That doesn’t seem 
to mean very much, does it? And yet 
you know that it meant a lot to the Chi- 
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nese. It makes one wonder what they 
were th.nking about. Wish I knew.” 

“Yes, and look at this picture. Look 
at the hands and feet and their positions. 
And you find that in nearly all of them. 
I wonder what they mean by that.” 

“No wonder it’s hard to understand 
the Oriental people themselves when we 
can’t even understand their symbols of 
thought.” 

Certainly there was sown a seed of 
understanding. At least these casual 
observers were stimulated to know more 
of the Oriental mind. 

Mr. Bender claims this gift to be 
merely a gesture toward what he hopes 
will some day be accomplished here in 
San Francisco, the log'cal place for the 
greatest museum of Oriental art in the 
world. 

A gesture, it may be, but 
idle posturing: rather it is a meaningful 
movement toward accomplishment, a 
crystallization of the idea in miniature 
—for already he has representations trom 
the various important periods of Chinese 
art and objects interpretive of Japanese 
and Thibetan art. 

Some of the potteries are very old in- 
deed, dating back to the Han dynasty, 
206 B. C. to 221 A. D. Then there 
are creditable representations from the 
Tang, Sung, Ming, K’ang Hsi, Yung 
Ching and Ch’ien Lung periods. Truly 
it is like wandering through phantoms of 
past °ges for in the art that has survived 
is found the essence of accomplishment. 
What else is there that can be thus car- 
ried from one generation to the next? 
is civilization’s 


not any 


Surely in nothing else 
advance epitomized so much as in art 

Already Mr. Bender’s gift has borne 
fruit by stimulating other gifts to the 
col'ection. Others have been tired by his 
dream and, little by little, as dream 
builds cia dream, there will come a closer 
and closer realization of the idea. ; 

It will take years of time and millions 
of dollars before it is all complete. It 
would be, in itself, the work of a tiie 
time of any one man; and, as Mr. Ben- 
der himself is far too deeply involved 
with his many interests in various artis- 
tic fields to give up everything else to 
devote himself to this one idea, he hopes 
that the dream will of itself draw en- 
thusiasm from many sources so that in 
time San Francisco. will boast of the 
world’s finest Museum of Oriental Art. 
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LAST VACATION DAYS 
(On Carmel Sands) 
YOUNG and beautiful, 
Beautiful and young, 
Your bare, brown bodies flung 
On the white beach, sweet is your flesh 
With sun and pine and salty spray, 
And firm under a shifting mesh 
Of sand. This is the day 
The sun, your father, and your mother, earth— 
(The sea and shore beneath, the fire above) 
Catch you, their younglings, in between their love 
To tang and tumble you in mirth 
And toss you down to trickle these white sands 
Through slender, nervous, sun-burned hands 
While all your street and college songs are sung— 
O young and beautiful, 
Beautiful and young. 


O young and beautiful, 

Soon must you rise 

And, garmented from sun, 

Enter the bourn of books and so grow wise. 
Then must a moon of learning finger you 

With her too pallid hue 

And the sun’s tawny touch depart 

From your bright bodies. You will know by heart 
What great men think of life and you will tell 
Long beads of knowledge but you will not spell 
The lettered stars, compass rings of Saturn 

Or learn design from sun and shadow pattern 
By night and day, upon the wide sands flung, 
O young and beautiful, 

Beautiful and young. 


Sara Barp FIELp. 


ASHES 


CANNOT think that all you were 
Lies locked in this small, sombre urn. 

Does not some ghostly gossamer 

Of love still linger near and yearn 
About those things your heart held dear? 

Perhaps the torch of truth you bore 
Burns now to make a star more clear: 

It may be you have found the door 
To deathless beauty, and have gone 

To scent the chalice of a flower, 
To gild the glory of the dawn, 

Or round a robin’s lyric hour. 

Lori Petri. 
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Verse 


THE PLUM ORCHARD 


OU tell me that for love I lack a soul— 
In August, when the level orchard ways 
Are floored with amethyst—a dim viclet haze 
Of fallen fruit circling each slender bole— 
Then shall my heart grow to a perfect whole, 
Like the dark lustrous purple globes that fill 
The air with fragrance as my full heart will— 


Thirst is not solaced from an empty bowl. 

Not till the plums are ripe and the trees shaken 
Will I pronounce mature and solemn vows— 
For me, light loves and kisses lightly taken 
While there are blossoms thick upon the boughs. 
Pluck not my heart impetuously, but wait— 

The fruit is sweetest when it ripens late. 


—JoaNn RAMSAY. 


THE RENDEZVOUS 
NE day when the beach is deserted 
By the last of my faithless lovers, 

I shall run to the shelter 
Of your hungry, waiting arms. 
Quietly I will slide into the water. 
Swiftly then O Sea, (one says he needs me) 
Suck me into yourself. 
Clasped in your frothy arms, carry me 
Out where the great waves roll, 
Farther than eye can reach— 
So far I will hear no call. 
If then perchance, some one should see 
This storm-tossed wreck of me, 
*Twould seem but floating driftwood— 
But driftwood they would see. 
Driftwood ? 


Deep is the water now 
O Sea, you are a tempestuous lover. 
I have given you myself 
So kiss and release me tenderly, 
For I am tired. 
From your embrace let me drift gently 
Down down ‘ 
Down where the seaweed grows— 
(Seaweeds have no thorns) 
Seaweed is only soft and useless— 
Useless, except for me to rest upon, 
And dream upon 
Through the fathomless silence. 
Driftwood upon seaweed. 

Jesste Weer Kirt. 
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HERE were two good things and 
several bad ones on the San Fran- 


cisco bills. The bad ones included 
a study of Hawaiian promiscuous inde- 
cency perpetrated by a vile company and 
entitled “One Man’s Woman.” The 
others were not so bad, but far from 
perfect. They were Al Jolson’s “Big 
Boy,” the continuation (now ended) of 
the “Patsy’”’ run, and the opening of 
“Meet the Wife.”” Then by virtue of 
living unto its principle, ‘““The Ghost 
Train” was good. Most of the stuff, 
and it includes the successes growing out 
of a false sophistication in reading and 
theater matter, is the result of an at- 
tempt at imitating the European moods, 
whatever they may be. These latter, 
however, are more true to themselves 
and no matter how annoying they are, 
stand alone. The imitations frequently 
fall down. In nearly all of the produc- 
tions recently current here the plot has 
grown around a play on words, the 
stories are thought up merely to set 
them off. Not only clever words, either. 
The Gaite Francais production of 
“Le Bonheur n'est pas de ce Monde” 
being done in the French manner of a 
French farce, was a considerable suc- 
cess. Briskly acted out almost to the 
point of burlesque, the requisite marital 
tangle of the wayward wife was ex- 
tremely delicious. It was most admirably 
set in a blare of color and futurism. 
Throughout the interpretations were per- 
fect, though sometimes they revealed 
the player’s desire for self-exploitation 
through forcing the part. It was indeed 
a gratifying and sparkling series of char- 
acters. 


“A REN’T WE ALL,” a comedy of 
£4 marvelous fabrications, the 
first of the summer session plays at 
Wheeler Hall, U. C. campus. Frederick 
Blanchard, as the unscrupulous arbi- 
trator of affections, and Minetta Ellen, 
in her role of delightful sophistication, 
gave just the right touch to make the 
audience, composed mostly of staid 
school teachers, gasp and thrill at their 
daring. Mr. Blanchard developed a new 


was 
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‘The Play’s 
the Thing 


CURT BAER 





voice in the first act, resumed his accus- 
tomed tones in the second, and gave only 
a ghost of a suggestion of change in the 
third. Yet, it was a step in the right 
direction. Mildred Heavey’s modern 
English bride had an unexpected and 
thought-provoking mood. Her leading 
man was insipid—a sickly, sneery, col- 
lege boy. 

The set for the second and third acts 
was sportive, but not akin to the script. 
No lady of Vicarish tendencies would 
have insisted on such an astounding pat- 
tern. Evidently it cramps a designer’s 
style to read the script of the play he is 
to set. 

The lack of curtain facilities at 
Wheeler Hall permits the audience to 
watch scene shifting, and it is the busy 
stage-hands that become the focus of all 
eves between acts. Sensing this, they 
have bloomed forth in bright regalia. 
Coolie coats are the thing—and com- 
bined with sport knickers. 


A THE LURIE the public has re- 
ceived dashes of surprises of con- 
siderable strength and daring in “Chi- 
cago.” Getting away with murder is 
correct, not only in the plot but in a lot 
of the writing and attitude. It starts 
out with an explosive prologue at a fast, 
breathless pace, only to peter out toward 
the end in true fashion of most modern 
plays. But its grand and flamboyant sa- 
tire on the trend of court procedure was, 
though purely on the surface, very good 
and brilliantly funny. Yet there is noth- 
ing but coarse humor and swearing which 
at first sets the pitch, but by two acts 
becomes tiresome. Though all the scenes 
and incidents are true to life, the fault 
of the piece lies in its being a denoue- 
ment of the prologue instead of a build- 
ing to the finale; consequently as late as 
the last scene new ideas and characters 
are introduced to bolster up the opus. It 
is agreeably staged, there is no real sor- 
didness, and what raciness appears is 
mollified by being ignored as any faux 
pas. The playing is of the same sort, 
fast, furious and jazzy; there were some 
excellent passages and several good char- 
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acterizations. The role of the reporter 
was amazingly genuine and done with a 
casualness that was a godsend; Clark 
Gable’s excellent personality had much 
to do with the play’s well-being. Nancy 
Carrol only at times succeeded in being 
a thoroughly demi-mondaine Roxie Hart; 
she was in spite of her Gilda Grey move- 
ments and undulations very far from 
Roxie. The others merely were satellites 
of the first magnitude. In this furious 
melee of biting self-assertion by naughty 
ladies, there appeared a characterization 
worthy of a Barrie play. She was also a 
murderess, but so delightfully conceived 
that she assumed the outstanding crea- 
tion, the half-wit “Liz” played with fine 
intention through a more than adequate 
medium by Lydia Dickson. Perhaps this 
lack of medium of expression hampered 
the sharper success of the other roles. 
They were all good, but none so good as 
to leave the memory of a complete, a 
mental, as well as a physical semblance 
to a character outside the player. They 
were all, as most actors are, vitally pos- 
sessed, there was no more respite for 
breath than in a scenic railway ride, 
never did they let the audience lag. Had 
there been a pause the piece would not 
have survived. 

The forthcoming dramas are varied. 
At the Lurie they are to do David Be- 
lasco’s “The Harem,” probably with 
Mary Duncan of “The Shanghai Ges- 
ture” fame; the Alcazar is doing “Meet 
the Wife,” with Marion Lord. 





TOCK company technique may not 

appeal to those seeking in the theater 
a better field of drama, yet often the 
very things done are justified by their 
not presuming to be anything else. The 
Duffy presentation of “The Ghost 
Train” is a case in point, for how use- 
less it would be for an art theatre to 
do this hilarious melodrama! The plot 
is really good, full of surprises, and al- 
though machine-made is logical and not 
absurd. Perhaps the spirit in which the 
actors thought out their parts had con- 
siderable to do with this—there were 
some excellent bits of playing. 
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MARCHING ON 

AMES BOYD scored heavily with 
his very first novel, Drums. Its as- 
similation created an instant demand for 
another one, just like it; and now the 
demand has brought fruit in the shape 
of MarcHInG On, which bids fair to 

equal or possibly excel the first. 

Drums is a stirring bit of historical 
fiction of the American Revolutionary 
period; MARCHING ON is an historical 
novel of the Civil War days. Granting 
that Mr. Boyd is even considering such 
a thing, what will be the title of a 
worthy companion for these two books, 
with the World War for a background? 
It is only natural that the public look 
to him for some such work. 

James Fraser was the son of a poor 
white farmer. Not far from his father’s 
humble little shack stood Beaumont, the 
magnificent estate of Colonel Prevost, 
wealthy planter and slave owner. Be- 
tween James and the Colonel’s daugh- 
ter, Stewart, there springs up the very 
tenderest kind of a love affair which 
sustains young Fraser throughout the 
unending marches and in the long 
months of prison life, toward the end 
of which it seems his reason must leave 
him. 

There is something compelling about 
this book—something more than _ the 
brutal actuality of stark combat, with 
its grizzly aftermath. It is, in short, 
the story of the South, her sacrifices, her 
hopes, her devotion to purpose and ideal, 
developed with an_ effortless — style 
through the eves of young James Fraser, 
son of the soil, and Stewart Prevost, 
dainty, comely, aristocratic, her father 
one of the most influential citizens of 
the South. 


The relation between young Fraser 
and the Colonel’s daughter is handled 
with consummate skill. A masterful 
touch is required of such situations, and 
Boyd has risen to the occasion in a man- 
ner that will satisfy the most critical 
reader. In fact, in a book of this kind, 
where the love element is not necessarily 
the predominant one, more often than 
not the reader is treated to the sad spec- 
tacle of a witless and quite superfluous 
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love affair being dragged in whether it 
is relevant or not. In this respect, Boyd 
gives equal weight to each element of 
the story, in which none is placed in the 
light of being a mere accessory or prop. 

Splashes of vividness, soft tones of 
pure beauty, neutral tints of rare 
charm—these have been caught and held, 
in flashes of sharp comparison, to make 
of MARCHING ON an outstanding book 
of the year. 
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CHAINS 

HOSE who have a fondness for the 

works of Theodore Dreiser will en- 
joy the volume just brought out by Boni 
& Liveright containing a collection of 
his shorter novels and stories under the 
title of CHatns. The jacket announces 
sixteen, but one of them, “Fine Furni- 
ture,’ does not seem to appear. 

These books of collected works hold 
a tremendous fascination for many read- 
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ers, in that they present an author in 
such a variety of lights; they display 
most strikingly his grasp on varying sit- 
uations, his method of handling widely 
different problems. 

In the book under review, the stories 
showing by far the greatest strength 
are “Phantom Gold,” ‘Typhoon,” 
“Chains,” and “Sanctuary.” The last 
named is an intensely human yarn, the 
wistful poignancy of its appeal being 
undeniable. The method of treatment 
employed in “Chains” is both unique 
and effective. ‘“Typhoon” and ‘Phan- 
tom Gold” are full of the essence of 
humanity. Many of the other stories, 
notably “The Old Neighborhood,” seem 
to lose much of their effectiveness be- 
cause of their inordinate length. For 
some reason, Dreiser loves his 350 and 
400-word paragraphs, one after another, 
with little or no conversation; in some 
places he repeats himself. 

T. D. has a loyal, enthusiastic fol- 
lowing, which is just and proper, but his 
verbosity, his lengthy introspections, espe- 
cially noticeable in this book, somehow 
seem ill-adapted to the purpose of the 
short story. 





THE SOUTH AFRICANS 
HAT southern tip of the Big Black 
Continent is treated like a step-child 

by the rest of the world, which is just 
another way of saying that the rest of 
the world knows precious little about it. 

A matter of remoteness and the fact 
that the mention of South Africa is pop- 
ularly dismissed with a knowing wave 
of the hand as “the place where the 
Boer War fought, wasn’t it?” 
should not by any means dull one’s curi- 
osity about this vast country, with its 
white civilization running back for 
three hundred years, and that of the 
blacks extending into the dim past for 
untold centuries. Nor should the social, 
economic and commercial aspects of this 
huge colonial territory of Great Britain 
be overlooked. 

Sarah Gertrude Millin (author of 
God’s Stepchildren, Mary Glenn, and 
other books) has produced a very read- 
able volume titled THe SoutH Arri- 
CANS, which goes as nearly to the very 


was 
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bottom of history and present-day condi- 
tions and affairs, from every angle, as 
it is physically possible to do and still 
confine her work to the conventional 
length. The history of the black races 
is particularly well done, as is that of 
the Dutch, the English, the Indian, the 
Jew, and others lured to this big colo- 
nial empire that has produced such tre- 
mendous wealth. 

To one who has many times seen “the 
devil spread the cloth over Table Moun- 
tain,” Miss Millin’s book is nothing if 
not a faithful reflection of that little 
known domain—South Africa. 





a BACK OF BEYOND 
ACLYN KEOUGH, young Amer- 
ican ne’er-do-well, has been sent 
out to Africa by a fond parent willing 
and anxious to let the Dark Continent 
“make a man of him,” to use an over- 
worked phrase. 

Maclyn reaches Nairobi, all eager- 
ness for big game hutning, and secures 
for his guide one Breck, an old elephant 
hunter with whom, during the ensuing 
months, he develops a deep friendship. 
Instead of going on safari in the usual 
shot-over sections, Breck takes him into 
a little known country. On the way in, 
they encounter Kits, a personable young 
English girl—but more of her later. 
Maclyn grows tired of the too abun- 
dant game and finally persuades Breck 
to penetrate far off the beaten track in 
search of a legendary Mountain of God. 
This is accomplished, after much hard- 
ship, finding the mysterious mountain 
to be a place of rare beauty and wild 
adventure. And here again the girl 
comes to the front under most unusual 
circumstances. In fact, she is rescued 
just in the nick of time; but poor old 
Breck is done for in the battle between 
the dozen or so of savages and the two 
white men. Maclyn does most of the 
fighting, though, cleaning out the whole 
nest single-handed! 

With the passing on of Breck it is 
decided to let the secrets of the mystic 
mountain remain unknown to anyone 
else, Maclyn, Kits and the gun-bearers 
returning to civilization. At the very 
last minute, though, Maclyn discovers 
himself to be pretty desperately in love 
with Kits, and the last we see of him 
he is tearing out across the veldt in a 
cloud of dust, after having just said 
good-bye to her. 

This is not the best book Stewart Ed- 
ward White has ever written. In the 
first place, it is far too long; too much 
extraneous matter is included. Strangely 
enough, his style is much too stiff in 
places; and he might have done better 
by using fewer native expressions. 

There is no question but what he 
knows Africa, his descriptions of the 
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hunt are fascinating, he takes the reader 
with him wherever he goes, but were 
the hundred thousand or so words in 
Back oF Beyonp boiled down to their 
elementals, omitting entirely the brack- 
ish love theme, and adding a few well 
chosen photographs, there would have 
remained a wonderfully gripping big- 
game hunting yarn. 





WHEN YOU GO TO EUROPE 
HIS summer’s tourist stream to Eu- 
rope will shatter all records; and in 

line with our country’s perennial slogan 

having to do with bigger and better this, 
that and the other thing, the publishers 
have had their ears to the ground and 
are right on hand with guide-books, 
which, while they are no bigger, fortu- 
nately, they are certainly much better. 

That is to say, they are human. 

To be of any practical value at all, 

a good guide-book should fit rather than 

rip your pocket; and the information 

contained should be helpful rather than 
statistical or historical—the guides will 
give you more of that than you can ever 
hope to assimilate. None of us wants 
to start out on a tour against which 
we have planned and saved for a long 
time—years maybe—loaded down with 

a bulky tome in which whole pages are 

devoted to meticulous descriptions of 

the Mona Lisa or the Winged Victory. 

The lovers of beautiful canvases or 

superbly chiseled marbles can be equally 

rewarded right in their own libraries, 
from the pages of their own encyclo- 





pedias. 

Hence the modern guide-book, a 
splendid example of which is found in 
WueEN You Go To Europe, by Edwin 
Robert Petre. Mr. Petre takes the trav- 
eler, actual or potential, on a complete 
tour of Europe, starting with “How 
Much Money Must Be Saved and How 
to Save It,” and winding up with “The 
Return to the American Continent.”’ 
Between the opening and closing of his 
160-page volume, the author goes into 
such highly important matters as the 
cost of an ocean passage, the cost of ordi- 
nary living in Europe, how to get about 
with the English language, how to 
secure passports, how to get vises, the 
most useful things to take with you, 
baggage regulations, money exchange, 
embarcation piers, ship’s fare and meal 
hours, the ports of Europe, tips, gratui- 
ties, etc., Customs, porters, street trans- 
portation and taxis, European railways, 
hotels, boarding houses and pensions, and 
what to see in every country from Aus- 
tria to Wales. Thrown in for good 
measure is a list of several hundred 
hotels on the Continent, as well as sev- 
enteen colored maps, one large one in- 
railway lines be- 

European cities. 


dicating connecting 
tween the principal 
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BERBERS AND BLACKS 
AVID P. BARROWS has written 
a wonderfully illuminating book on 
Africa, particularly that immense north- 
western area which includes Algeria, 
Morocco, the Ivory Coast, Nigeria and 
the Sudan. 

The book deals with an extended trip 
made by Dr. Barrows recently over this 
far-flung territory; and in pleasingly dis- 
cursive style he sketches a few of the 
more important historical high-lights, de- 
tails his journeys by train and auto into 
far remote regions, sets down observa- 
tions on French methods of colonial 
government, and here and there intro- 
duces bits of information that are bound 
to upset some of our most firmly estab- 
lished ideas relative to Africa. 

For instance, he tells of snow on the 
Sahara! He then explains this phenome- 
non with reference to the Ahaggar, a 
mountain range approaching the area of 
the Alps, rising 8,000 feet above the 
desert’s floor. And again: ‘Those who 
follow camels, dwell in tents and wear 
the flowing robes of the East we are 
accustomed to call Arabs; but very few 
of them are of Arabic extraction. Their 
race is a pure white strain; they 
known as Berbers.”’ 

Dr. Barrows’ ethnological, geograph- 
ical and commercial observations are in- 
valuable; and his discussions concerning 
the various problems confronting the 
French colonial administrators involve 
questions seldom developed in other quar- 
ters of the globe. 

The book is fairly 
with photographs and sketch maps and 
is well indexed for general reference pur- 


pe ses. 


are 


well illustrated 





RITING in the Saturday Review 

of Literature, under date of De- 
cember 11th, 1926, Walter Lippman 
made the following prophetic utterance 
in reference to the writings of H. L. 
Mencken: ‘““The Mencken manner can 
be parodied, but the effect is ludicrous 
when it is imitated.”” A style so vigor- 
ous as Mencken’s and a mind so steeped 
in personal bias could not fail but be a 
ready prey for the parodist and at the 
same time remain forever free from the 
plagiarist. It is remarkable, indeed, that 
so few parodies on his style and manner 
have appeared. There was, of course, 
that famous cartoon in the New Masses 
and now appears A SHort VIEW OF 
MENCKENISM — IN MENCKENESE, by 
Joseph B. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison is a professor in the 
University of Washington, and this 
little book is the first of the University 
of Washington Chapbooks, edited by 
Glenn Hughes. It is a gay and pungent 
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treatment of the Mencken world as seen 
by Mr. Harrison and done with all the 
gusto and bombast for which Mencken- 
ese is famous. To Mr. Harrison, 
Mencken appears as a great “sinhound.”’ 
The sins he pursues are: 1—The Sins 
of God ; 2—The Sins of Pedagogues and 
Critics; 3—The Sins of Democrats in 
General ; +—The Sins of Americans in 
particular; 5—The Sins of Puritans in 
excelsis. 

This saucy little chapbook is delight- 
fully printed and is as sprightly and 
piquant as its cover. What Mencken’s 
national reputation needs above all else, 
just now, is the tonic effect of a slight 
amount of irony. It is just this that Mr. 
Harrison attempts to supply. Such 
irony acts as a fine sedative for the effer- 
vescent form of Menckenism that one 
finds rampant in the average American 
University today, for Mencken's repu- 
tation owes no little debt to the enthusi- 
asm with which campus celebrities have 
spread the legend of his violence and 
extolled his anti-professional attitude. 
Doubtless Mr. Harrison’s book is the 
result of an acute annoyance provoked 
by the boisterous enthusiasm of his stu- 
dents, uncritical and rowdyish, for 
Mencken. 

All of this is, of course, just another 
tribute to Mencken’s extraordinary vi- 
tality as a writer. There is an electric 
zest to his writing that has delighted 
America and that has carried his name 
high in the heavens. Even Mr. Harrison 
has been seduced and enchanted by the 
captivating qualities of Menckenese 
prose, else why this parody which shows 
such a close and loving attention to its 
subject matter? And in closing his book 
Mr. Harrison cannot refrain from pay- 
ing the following back-handed tribute 
to Mencken: “Mr. Mencken, indeed, is 
not unlike a Babe Ruth who would at- 
tempt to win a world series with a rub- 
ber bat. Frequently he connects with 
an idea and the impact is tremendous. 
But as often he misses and the violence 
of his swing leaves him wrapped in his 
weapon like the tree by the snake in 
Michelangelo’s Garden of Eden. He is 
constantly finding it necessary to unwind 
before he can step again to the plate.” 

A worth-while little book, and one 
that will draw immediate attention to 
its successors. 


‘ 





THE HARVEST OF THE YEARS 
HE WORK of Luther Burbank is 
known throughout the civilized 

world. It will be recalled that the pres- 

ent writers prepared somet'me since a 

story on some of the high points in the 

accomplishments of Mr. Burbank. This 
article was published in the Sierra Edu- 
cational News for March, 1925. The 
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article also appeared in bulletin form, 
under title, “Luther Burbank,—Scien- 
tist, Philosopher, Man.”’ We constantly 
receive requests for copies of this bulle- 
tin which is out of print. The most re- 
cent request reached us only yesterday. 
Today there comes to our desk a copy 
of the book entitled, ‘““The Harvest of 
the Years,” by Luther Burbank, and 
prepared for publication with the assist- 
ance of Wilbur Hall. It is from the 
press of the Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. It is an autographed edition, and 
with it a personal letter from Mrs. Eliz- 

abeth Burbank, from which we quote: 

Santa Rosa, California, 

May 1, 1927. 

I am taking pleasure in sending 
you under separate cover a copy of 
Mr. Burbank’s last book, “The 
Harvest of the Years.’”’ Knowing 
your interest in his work, and the 
general interest among the teachers 
and pupils of the state schools | 
thought you would like to have the 
book, and perhaps to mention it in 
the teachers’ bulletin. We are hop- 
ing for a wide sale for it, not so 
much for the sake of the sale as for 
the sake of giving people a true 
picture of Mr. Burbank as he was 
and lived and thought. 


This volume, “The Harvest of the 
Years,” is a remarkable compilation of 
the result of scientific investigation and 
the philosophic thinking of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest men. As one studies the 
book, with its 296 pages, he realizes 
more than ever the tremendous contri- 
bution made by Luther Burbank. Mr. 
Hall has succeeded admirably in weav- 
ing into the twenty-one chapters of the 
book much of the very life of the man. 
Mr. Hall’s biographical sketch, under 
caption, ‘Luther Burbank, Naturalist,” 
shows how fully he has evaluated the 
contribution of Mr. Burbank, and how 
thoroughly he has caught the spirit and 
purpose of his great work. 

Not only was Luther Burbank a nat- 
uralist, he was a true scientist. As one 
reads into the volume, he realizes some- 
thing of Mr. Burbank’s tremendous 
grasp upon the underlying principles in 
the field of biology, of zoology, of bot- 
any, of chemistry. He was a true psy- 
chologist, and every page of his writing 
reveals a philosophy, scientific in its 
background, but simple and direct in ex- 
pression. Indeed, like most great men, 
his utterances are couched in simple, 
direct language with little verbiage to 
cloud the meaning. His observations and 
discussion pertaining to the function of 
environment and heredity in the devel- 
opment of plants and people; his work 
on the development of new species, and 
his contributions in the realm of plant 
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life are set forth in the book in graphic 
manner. 

Mr. Burbank brought many of his 
investigations to a successful conclusion, 
In addition he set in motion thousands 
of experiments which were under way 
at the time of his death. These, let us 
hope, will be carried forward to com- 
pletion. 

There is much of autobiography in the 
book. It shows more clearly than any 
other volume on Burbank, the person- 
ality of the man. It shows too how broad 
he was in his interests, and how possible 
it is for a great scientist to be also a 
great humanitarian. 

Students of elementary and high age 
as well as men and women generally 
will find interest in Mr. Burbank’s rem- 
iniscences as applied to such of his close 
friends as David Starr Jordan, Hugo de 
Bries, John Burroughs, Jack London, 
Thomas A. Edison, John Muir, Henry 
Ford and other nationally known char- 
acters. 

The book is fully illustrated. Not 
only should the volume find place in 
public libraries and in the schools, but 
upon the reading tables in the homes. 
The book is interesting and instructive 
from cover to cover.—A. H.C. 





7 P.M. AND OTHER POEMS 

EVEN P. M. AND OTHER 

POEMS, by Mark Van Doren, Al- 
bert and Charles Boni. 

In 7 P. M. AND Oru eR Poems Mark 
Van Doren has found himself. When 
“Spring Thunder,” his first book of 
poems appeared all the critics cried 
“Robert Frost.” They cannot cry that 
now. Writing about farm fields and 
country roads in itself does not relate 
Mark Van Doren to Robert Frost any 
more than writing of woods and lanes 
relates Frost to Wordsworth. These 
subjects, old as literature, will endure. 
Mr. Van Doren’s rhythms, his individ- 
ual vocabulary, his imagination colored 
by his own peculiar emotional approach, 
constitute a manner wholly his own. 

The critics who missed “human 
warmth” in his first book may stress that 
so-called defect in the present volume. 
I do not find it here. I find only a 
curious reserve possessing the poet when 
he turns from nature to human nature 
especially to the love relation. Here 
the barriers between his subject and him 
become a little rigid. He is less at ease. 
He has a tendency to the mannerisms 
of his contemporaries. Yet poems of 
human relationship there are, and in one 
or two of them there is a more sup- 
pressed intensity than in many others 
of different subject—‘To a Certain 
House” and “Confession in Part” for 

(Continued on Page 255) 
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Jim Powers, 


Postmaster 


By Cleone S. Brown 


AMES E. POWER, Postmaster of 
San Francisco, was born in San 
Francisco in 1876, 

His education was secured in the pub- 
lic schools of San Francisco, he having 
graduated from the Commercial High 
School in 1893. Thereafter he took up 
the study of law and stenography for a 
year and then entered the San Francisco 
postofhice as a clerk in 1895. 

Work in the Sen Francisco postoffice 
was far different then than it is now. 
‘The hours were long and uncertain and 
the pay meager, and the apprenticeship 
of the present Postmaster of San Fran- 
cisco was served during the hardest times 
of the Postal Service eenerally. 

He remained for twelve years in the 
San Francisco postoffice, rising through 
the various grades of clerk and super- 
visor until he resigned in 1907, having 
attained the rank of Examiner of Sta- 
tions. In this latter capacity, during the 
rehabilitation of the Postal Service after 
the earthquake and fire of 1906, it was 
his work to check up and adjust the ac- 
counts of the burned stations, a task in- 
volving an endless emount of accounting 
and a large sum of inoney. 

Upon leaving the postoffice he entered 
business and, in 1911, was appointed a 
member of the Board of Education, upon 
which he served three years. Among 
other things that he introduced in the 
school department during his term was 
the School Savings Plan, a system which 
began with pennies and now totals a 
large sum of money on deposit. 

Mr. Power, after three years’ serv- 
ice on the Board of Education, was 
elected a member of the Board of Su- 
pervisors of San Francisco. He served 
eight years on the board, two years of 
which he was chairman of the Finance 
Committee. He was always foremost in 
measurements for the betterment of the 
city, and took a constructive part in ali 
the projects undertaken by the munici- 
pality. On the first of January, 1922, he 
resigned from the Board of Supervisors 
to accept appointment as Postmaster of 
San Francisco. 


James E. Power came to the San 
Francisco postofice as no apprentice 
hand. His early training eminently 


fitted him for the position, and his serv- 
ice as Postmaster has left the construc- 
tive marks of his ability and experience 
upon the Postal Service of San Fran- 
cisco. Upon his entrance to the duties of 
Postmaster he was greeted as an old 
friend by many men who had worked 


side by side with him in the early days 
and who were still in the service. 

On May 28, 1926, he was reappointed 
for a second term as Postmaster. 

In his early days as clerk in the post- 
office, he was President of the San Fran- 
cisco Branch of the United Association 
of Post Office Clerks, and later on he was 
elected Western Organizer for that or- 
ganization. 























San Francisco's postmaster. 


In his later service as Postmaster, he 
Was again to the front in service mat- 
ters. He has been three times elected 
President of the Postmasters’ Associa- 
tion of California. In 1924 he was elect- 
ed First Vice-President of the National 
Association of Postmasters, in convention 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, and was _re- 
elected to that office in 1925 at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In 1926, he was elected 
President of the National Association 
of Postmasters, in convention at Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

He volunteered his services to the 
government in the Spanish-American 
War and in the late World War, and 
has always been an active figure in civic 
activities and welfare work. 

In 1900 he married Miss Winifred 
Foster. His daughter, Miss Florence 
Power, graduated from the University 
of California with high honors, and his 
son, James E,. Power, Jr., is an honor 
graduate of St. Ignatius College. 

Mr. Power is also prominent in busi- 
ness circles in San Francisco as head of 
the James E. Power Company, a pros- 
perous tire merchandising firm. 
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Now 


through to 


Tahoe 


—convenient Pullman service 
every evening via Overland | 
Route, Lake Tahoe Line « « « 

A swift, comfortable trip, assuring the 
maximum amount of time at the lake. 
Every vacation sport is there—Golf, 
tennis, horse-back riding, hikes, swim- 
ming, fishing, dancing. Steamer trips 
around the lake, only $2.40. 

You leave San Francisco (Ferry) at 7 
p. m., Sacramento at 10:55 p. m., arriv- 
ing at the shore of the lake in time for 
breakfast next morning. Returning, 
leave Tahoe Station 9:30 p. m., arriv- 
ing San Francisco 7:50 a. m. 

Day service, offering an interesting 
scenic trip up the Sierra, leaves San 
Francisco at 7:40a. m., Sacramento 
10:45 a.m , arriving at the lake for 
dinner, (5:30 p.m.) 

Reduced roundtrip fares are effective 
throughout the summer. For example, 
only $13.2§ roundtrip from San 
Francisco, good for 16 days. 

Ask for illustrated booklet about Tahoe 
Lake region; also booklet ‘‘Low Fares for 
Summer Trips”. 


Southern 


Pacitsc 


F.S. McGINNIS, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
San Francisco 























Crock of Gold 


Circulating Library 
119 Maiden Lane 


Just the place you've been looking 


for—something different. 


Come in and get acquainted! 
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A Modern Endymoinne 


T WOULD require superhuman 
describe the infinite in 

which we lived supreme Love 
is beyond words . An impalpable 
frenzy enveloped us, swayed us, lifted us 
. we were as gods... 


power to 


above ourselves . . 


O gods of Beauty! divinely wrought, 
How could such grandeur come to 
naught ? 


All my work fell in fragments before 
human frailty. 

All high states of human conscious- 
ness must be sustained by strength which 
is based upon Faith. The poet, so finely 
strung that a tear can crucify his sensi- 
bilities; the artist, so impressionable that 
he weeps when not understood; the ac- 
tor, so receptive that his whole mechan- 
ism trembles under the pressure of the 
psychological reaction from the masses 
to his words . . . weak as human beings, 
and yet, with the divine strength of faith 
in their work that enables them to con- 
quer a universe! 

His heart inflamed by my iove, my 
Wooden-Man suddenly conceived the 
desire to be appraised by other loves than 
mine; he was no longer able to contain 
the treasure that belonged to him and 
me. I detected signs of arrogance, wear- 
iness in his averted eyes . . . noted the 
dawning of foreign desires, an ironical 
preference for a lower order of things, 
and, finally, a strange resentment to- 
ward me for having made him what he 
was ... as he was. . .. He wished to 
escape me, to be himself . . . did he 
think. .. What self? ... In spite of all 
my devotion and sincerity my love now 
seemed like a yoke to him, a terrible 
bondage! 

Oh ... that he should forget me! 
That he should forget where and how I 
had found him among the fad- 
dolls! ... that he should attempt to as- 
sert himself by seeking to conquer others 
as—he thought—I had subjugated and 
enslaved him! 

He was mad with desire for new con- 
quests, to hear from other lips than mine 
their ardent admiration for all that he 
was! 

He would crush them, dominate them 
with his power, all of them, the most 
beautiful, the most defiant. .. . 

Adorned with my crown and my 
genius, he imagined that he had but to 
show himself to become a conqueror. 

And 1, with my eyes made keener a 
a hundred fold through my suffering 


(Continued from Last Month) 
By Coraline Castelein 


love, divined all his thoughts, and with 
the habitual courage which prompts me 
to offset danger by anticipating it, I my- 
self surrounded him with the women of 
his desires . . . Was it not wiser to ac- 
quaint myself with their capacities for 
winning the man I had builded and 
learned to love? 

But these women had not the 
slightest desire to prostrate themselves 
before him, as I had done; they expected 
him to pay such homage to them.. . 

Then I witnessed a strange phenom- 
enon for I had never taught my 
Wooden-Man the humility of such ad- 
miration. Under the warmth of the 
kiss of my love he was the embodiment 
of harmony, but when he faced the task 
of kneeling in humility . . . what a sud- 
den transformation .. . all at once he 
was again the Wooden-Man! . . . stiff, 
awkward .. . even so ludicrous that he 
evoked ridicule and laughter from the 
women he had sought to win. Every 
gesture of his that was not guided and 
controlled by Love was again propelled 
by that cold insensible instinct that was 
his before love came! 


The madman he had dreamed 
that by his charming speech and poise 
he would capture them, that he would 
even evoke that divine echo: our su- 
preme intoxication. But his poetical 
phrases fell upon deaf ears, it was mean- 
ingless as so much jargon, they under- 
stood nothing and dismissed him with 
disdainful shrugs . . . so he turned back 
to the crude language of his former 
self! 

He was disenchanted .. . 

Concealing his defeat, he imagined I 
was unconscious of it . . . in despairing 
silence I had watched the unique trans- 
formation, and my life had trembled to 
its foundation and now .. . su- 
preme agony, I felt my own love dying. 

Oh, the sudden emptiness of my life! 
... 1 had given all... I existed no 
more. For what was I crying! Was it 
man or Love that I loved? Love had 
overflowed my life and universe; now 
that the object of this love was crumb- 
ling, like a statue falling to decay, I my- 
self was less than the dust of these. I 
cried after Love . . . What is the use? 
Love comes when it pleases and goes 
when it pleases . . . I was now at the 
other side of my heaven with my broken 
statue every breath brought back 
the broken bits of my poor heart, so 


polluted by his perfidious desires that 
they were saturating my being with poi- 
Suddenly the desire to kill came 


son. 
to me. It seemed that his death alone 
could cure my _ suffering—for Love 


being Nature’s means for creating life, 
it also bears the instinct of death. | 
struggled, then turned to look back .. . 
to reflect upon the immortal beauty of 
the phenomenon which the gods had 
built about me . . . and then I turned 
my eyes forever from my Wooden- 
Man, summoning the last courage of 
my poor bruised heart . . . never to look 
back. 

He is there . . . he has gone back to 
his former semblances, the fad-dolls 
... his intelligence has returned to dull- 
ness... he is still beautiful . . . but 
stiff and awkward . . . when we meet 
in passing, he looks at me and wonders 
why and how it happened that we ever 
met . . . he has forgotten 

And here am I with the incurable 
wound in my heart, the wound that will 
forever bleed. I seem sufficiently en- 
larged in heart to encompass a world; 
not a thing of beauty that love revealed 
to me has died I embrace a uni- 
verse, and like a Prosperpine, it seems 
as if every heavenly thing that comes 
out of my brain is bathed in the crystal 
tears of the immortal. 


Love’s Inferna! 
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What Is Your Name? 


“Bell” (nickname of ‘le Bel’, the 
beautiful) ; “Bodkin” (“Baud” is the 
nickname for “Baldwin”, “Baudkin”’ is 
diminutive ). “Needle”; “Reel”; 
“Cage”; “Caddy”; “Toy”; “Tray”; 
“Shell”; “Cart”; “Dray”; ‘Sledge’; 
“Beam”. 

“Post”, ‘Poste’? was a special messen- 
ger or courier, hence postal service or 
to travel post haste. “Cable”; “Hal- 
ter’; ‘Tape’; “Cord”; “Kemp” or 
“Kempe” (was a knight or soldier or 
champion) ; “Cane’’, “Caine”; “Staft’’; 
“Ring”; “Sheath” shows an interesting 
origin; it was probably the name at- 
tached to some chasm in the rocks re- 
sembling the scabbard or sheath of a 
knife or sword; it may also come from a 
bubbling spring of salt water. 

And now that we have reached the 
“Measures” it brings to memory a story 
culled from Brown’s Wit and Humor 
called “Didn’t Like the Name”. “That 
Mrs. Doak is getting too smart,” growled 
the butcher. “‘What’s the matter now”, 
inquired his wife. ‘Why, when she 
came in today to buy a little piece of 
meat, she told me | ought to give my 
scales a new name, and call them ‘Am- 
buscade’. I’ve just looked up the word”, 
he went on furiously, “and ambuscade 
means ‘to lie in weight’.”’ 

Whom the cap fits let him wear it, 
for in our own day and age many a 
man and many a maid may be said to 
lie in avoirdupois, so in some things the 
centuries bring no change. 

The medieval Mr. “Measure” yet 
abides in our own directories, and keep- 
ing him close company are Messrs. 
“Inch” and “Inches”; “Yard”; 
“Yarde”: “Foot”; ‘Foote’; “Rod”; 
“Rodd”; “Rood”; “Mile” and “Mile- 
stone’; and we must not forget Mr. 
“Acres” and Mr. “Ell.” Then there 
come marching along with measured 
tread, on adjacent pages the “Bushels,”’ 
“Galons,” ‘‘Firkins,” “‘Pottles,” “Gills” 
and “Pecks.” 

Close following are the corpulent 
“Pounds”, the slender ‘Reams’, the 
weighty “Stones” and “Tons”. 

The monetary measures call for at- 


tention, too. We find the “Coins”, 
great and small; the every ready 


“Cash” and the more elusive “Money”. 
“Guinea”, “Pound” and “Crown” an- 
nounce themselves as distinctively Brit- 
ish, while the “Shilling” is of German 
origin. ‘Then the representatives of the 
“Penny” family include “Halfpenny” 
and “Sixpence”. “Farthing” and 
“Mark” bear strong relationship in 
value to each other. ‘“Doucat” and 


(Continued from Last Month) 


By Gertrude Mott 


“Guilder” conjure up in the mind’s eye 
many scenes from the immortal Shake- 
spearian plays; small wonder that these 
names come into frequent use during 
the Elizabethan period. 

And though the suns may rise and the 
suns may sink, you and I are still en- 
deavoring to do what Jeremy Taylor 
advised so long ago, “Measure your de- 
sires by your fortune”, and verily, we 
find it no small matter. 


HEN our forbears launched forth 

in the new sport of choosing sur- 
names they hesitated at nothing, as was 
evidenced when one ambitious family 
head made the name “World” his own. 
Two others followed closely in taking 


“Globe” and “Earth”. 


A recent descendant of the first “Na- 
tion” made considerable stir a decade or 
two ago, so we see they still persist. 
“Kingdom” and “Kingdon” enjoyed 
quite a flare and always give an at- 
mosphere of grandeur. 

In a recent register was found a Tal- 
itha Cumi “People’’, a modern survival 
of the ancient use of scriptural names. 

“Tribe” comes from the Dutch 
‘treub’, to drive. 

Of the nationalities “English” and 
“Trish” are of most frequent occur- 
rence. “Cornish” and “Kent”, “Kent- 
ish”, two English counties have fewer 
bearers in the United States than in the 
United Kingdom. 

The name “Welsh” has a large fam- 
ily and some that come not only from 
Wales but also from “Scotland” and 
“Treland”. Some of the variants are 
“Welch”, “Walsh”, “Welshman”, 
“Welchman”, “Welsman”, “Wallace”, 
“Wallis”. In the Anglo-Saxon ‘valas’ 
meant foreigners or strangers. There 


was an influx of Anglo-Normans into 
Scotland in‘the reign of David I, among 
them Richard Walys, the ancestor of 
the great Wallace, who still stirs us all 
by the tales told of his prowess and 
fineness. 

“Scotchman”, “Scotland” and “Scott” 
are very frequent, especially the last 
mentioned; this ranks among the most 
prevalent of British surnames, almost 60 
coats of arms being assigned to it. 

Then the Britons began going further 
afield in search of an appellation. We 
find many “Germans”, “Germon’”’ and 
“Germains”. As may be imagined 
“Norman” and “Normand” found 
countless devotees. We have “Saxon,” 
but this must be from “Saxton” or “Sex- 
ton”, for at the time of the Saxon oc- 
cupation of Britain, surnames were un- 
thought of. 

“Roman” was equally as impressive 
then as now, bringing with it a train of 
“Romains”, “Romaines”’, “Rome” and 
“Romer”, this later a pilgrim to Rome. 

“French”, “Dutch” and “Dutch- 
man”; “Holland”? and “Hollander” ; 
“Britton,” “Brittain,” “Brittan,” “Brit- 
ten”, “Britain”, “Brittin” and “Brit- 
ian” are very familiar. 

The nickname “Jew” is a common en- 
try in medieval registers. 

“Pole” is national as also local from 
“Pool”. “Dane” and “Danes” appears 
national, but may be a derivative of the 
local name “Dean” (‘dene’, a valley). 
“Danish”, however, is purely national. 

How well we can say with Lord By- 
ron in “Don Juan”: 

“Well, well, the 

upon its axis, 
And all mankind turn with it heads 
or tails, 

And live and die, make love and pay 

our taxes, 
(Continued from Page 254) 


world must turn 
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Short Cut 
to Safety 


F  yeeilighir- ae a postcard, 
or a telephone call to 
S. W. STRAUS & CO. is 
a short cut to investment 
safety. By return mail you 
will receive well-diversified 
current offerings of thor- 
oughly safeguarded first 
mortgage bonds, yielding 
5.75 to 6.25 per cent. Ask 
for 
BOND LIST H-1730 


S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT Bonpbs 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 

y STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 
45 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY 
INVESTOR 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond 
stamps it at once as the premier 
real estate security. 
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239 POST STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Knowledge 


By Dorothy Bengston 


DVERTISEMENTS today are 
emphasizing more and more 
“thrift,” “utility,” “comfort” or, 

in other words, savings, adequacy, avail- 
ability. 

These three latter terms are vital 
considerations to the investing public and 
you who read street car cards, maga- 
zines, and spécial literature in behalf 
of savings banks or insurance compan- 
ies, washing machines or adding ma- 
chines, eight cylinder cars and radios, 
are being challenged on your foresight, 
wisdom and economy. Most thinking 
people agree on the value of an insur- 
ance program, everyone is eager to estab- 
lish a comfortable income, but very few 
have a definite investment program. 

The Liberty Loan campaigns proved 
the ease with which the American cit- 
izenry can be brought to purchase se- 
curities when properly presented. True 
much of their success was due to enthu- 
siastic patriotism, but what is more pa- 
triotic, what greater proof of right to 
the benefits of citizenships can we have 
than to establish ourselves as financially 
independent that we may build instead 
of block channels of progress. 

This business of a fixed financial 
course develops personal qualities of 
perseverance, self-denial, imagination 
that we may see the ultimate goal, judg- 
ment to temper the devil-may-care 
gambler that lurks in each. These 
mental and moral characteristics are the 
essences of national strength. Much of 
the success of past French loans is based 
on the layman’s conviction of the fru- 
gality of French peoples. 

Hundreds of thousands invest in 
bonds, stocks, real estate, mortgages, but 
comparatively few build consistently. 
They save here and there, perhaps they 
even run their finances on the budget 
plan, allowing specified amounts for in- 
surance, and savings, but because the 
insurance is obligatory upon assumption 
premiums cannot be diverted but “‘sav- 
ings” as such may be used for vacations, 
a new gun for the hunting season, a new 
golf outfit, any one of the hundreds of 
little luxuries that appeal for the mo- 
ment. Funds should be set aside regu- 
larly for such “bon bons” but they 
should not be classed as foundations for 
future security. Some of the objections 
to a strict plan are as follows: 

Not sufficient funds to purchase “gilt 
edged” securities; not sufficient income 
to permit “tieing up” small surplus; de- 
sire funds for immediate emergencies; 


want large balance; have no time to 
investigate thoroughly so prefer old way. 

Opportunity is not a will o’ the wisp 
so today through the bond department 
of banks and especially through the 
services of investment banking houses 
it is possible to start now, today, by 
purchasing small denomination bonds 
(issued to meet just such needs as 
above) preferred and common stocks. 
Investment houses differ not at all from 
any other merchandising enterprise. 
Their business is established on the basic 
principles of service and quality in ex- 
change for confidence and support for 
mutual profit and satisfaction. They 
offer only such carefully selected secur- 
ities as meet the requisites of profitable 
investment namely: 

Safety of principal, return in interest 
or dividends, marketability and further 
requisites of safety in the matter of law, 
management and earning power. 

Their purpose in the economic scheme 
is to direct capital into the channels 
which promote industry and consequent 
prosperity. The individual cannot cope 
with the intricacies of corporation law 
and judge the legality of the company, 
delve into the debit and credit ledgers 
of every corporation nor pass on the 
stability of its financial condition nor 
know past earning powers, nor do more 
than hazard a guess as to its future pos- 
sibilities. Therefore “Investment Bank- 
ers” serve a double purpose because they 
are a vital “safeguard” to working 
capital. 

The place bonds hold in the investor’s 
opinion varies. Some hold to the old 
principle that the “safes of the rich 
hold bonds” and those of the poor hold 
worthless stock certificates and it is true 
largely, but, many preferred stocks hold 
the same relative position as bonds in 
companies operating on stock financing 
instead of funded debt and with the 
exception of the technical and important 
matter of creditor or obligor are for all 
practical purposes identical, hence the 
security is assured the interest or divi- 
dend a first lien on earnings when any, 
and further the cumulative feature pro- 
tects against lean years. There are three 
checks you can apply yourself to pre- 
ferred stocks,—are net assets 50 to 100 
per cent in excess over the amount of 
preferred stock issued? Are dividends 
one-third or one-fourth of the total net 
earnings after depreciation and taxes, 
and further, what is the record of com- 
mon dividends? 
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Stocks necessitate greater risk in 
their very nature but that risk is ade- 
quately paid in higher interest. At pres- 
ent greater safety and high yield are the 
outstanding attractions for new _ issues 
of preferred stocks and one can acquire 
a very safe and balanced list of securi- 
ties by carefully selected stocks with pre- 
ponderance of utility and railroad offer- 
ings and a limited and carefully watched 
group of industrials. Moneys put into 
good utilities and strong industrials, 
when listed on stock exchanges are gen- 
erally easily liquidated and hence avail- 
able. Further, there is an important 
borrowing value attached to such secur- 
ities which enables one to raise neces- 
sary money at interest rates generally 
beloy, the yield and incur a_ financial 
obligation to buy back your invested 
capital. With a straight savings account 
withdrawal entails principally determi- 
nation to replace. 

Frequently modest salaried people 
purchase real estate on installment basis 
for speculative purposes. True nothing 
boasts the same permanence as land, but 
property feels the prick of decline first 
and recovers last and naturally entails 
constant further financing by taxes, im- 
provements and (in deferred payment 
purchase) by carrying charges. It is ex- 
cellent for people with excess idle money 
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and equally good for those who can put 
to immediate profitable use the land and 
improvements, by living upon it them- 
selves or by rental for gain, but it must 
be admitted that availability of funds 
is not one of the outstanding features 
of realty. Even into the acquisition of 
land there enters the elements of spec- 
ulation versus investment. Investment 
for profit involves time always—when 
time is discounted it becomes specula- 
tion. The former is consistent with 
steady growth, the latter may show large 
profits time after time but consensus of 
opinion of statistician and observer alike 
connote that the gamblers’ law of aver- 
age works for ultimate loss. Buying on 
the assumption of immediate increase in 
value due to “boom” conditions or prom- 
ised development projects where such 
action involves every cent one has or 
hopes to raise is buying on margin with- 
out the security of “stop loss orders” 
nor the created and sustained market 
afforded by the stock exchanges. 

Even to double one’s money over a 
period of five years rarely pays over 6 
per cent, meanwhile one’s finances are 
“frozen,” whereas to double an invest- 
ment means 50 per cent pure profit plus 
continuous interest. 

To acquire blocks of 
mended stocks in units of 5, 


well recom- 
10 or 15 
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shares then to pyramid by utilization of 
your interest and occasional profits until 
you can purchase sound long term bonds 
suggests logical development. In other 
words, let your monthly, quarterly or 
semi-annual savings act as your sinking 
fund in the purchase of preferred and 
common stocks and let the conversion 
into bonds be evidence of retirement. 
The stocks to be recommended are 
those with promise of continued earning 


in excess of current dividends. This 
does not necessarily mean only long 


established firms whose reputation for 
successful operation is known but in- 
cludes new enterprises where the man- 
agement is a known factor and noted 
for ability to control overhead expense 
creating an extra margin of safety in 
case of curtailed activity. 

Falling commodity prices are increas- 
ing industrial competition, one develop- 
ment of which is the chain idea. The 
“chain” method has traveled from drugs 
goods, tobacco, auto 
accessories and even into the realm of 
banking, to name a few. Companies 
seeking and using chain administration 
and distribution are better entrenched 
against loss and hence have universal 
profit opportunity. 

The following is a list of bonds and 

(Continued on Page 255) 


to groceries, dry 

















HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 

appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
This scenic- view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 


teous service of The Senator. 


route to Seattle or Los Angeles. 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 


guests. 


Dancing every 











For a Year or a Day 


The rest and quiet of a cared-for home. 
The “‘life’’ 
Permanent apartments or rooms for visiting 


A Great New Hotel—Generous with Hospitality 


HOTEL 
MARK 
HOPKINS 


San Francisco 


and service of a large hotel. 














on this earth is far less perfect than any 
of us would like to have it. It is in a 
state of evolution wherein all results 
are relative, and with no individual able 
to manifest perfection. Even the most 
intolerant cynic, filled as he always is 
with a knowledge of everything wrong 
in the universe, can not manifest per- 
fection, at least I have never heard of 
one doing so. 

And neither can they do so in Los 
Angeles. That city, with its huge prob- 
lems and institutions, its vast and rap- 
idly-increasing population, is much like 
other cities. It contains all sorts of 
people. The chief point wherein it dif- 
fers from its contemporaries is found in 
that impulse which it has nurtured to 
so marked a degree, with results that 
are worthy of the highest praise and 
which likewise form a distinct contri- 
bution to the culture of the world in 
general. On these credentials it gladly 
would be judged by all people who are 
willing to measure their neighbors by 
themselves. 

Yet there are those who never think 
of following such a policy; indeed they 
apparently never think of anything ex- 
cept the imperfections of their neigh- 


URING that winter (1814-15) 
Williams learned that his man Le 
Claire had told about the hidden fur 
and that a company, guided by Le Claire, 
was about to set out to steal it. To pre- 
vent any such robbery, Williams en- 
gaged the services of Joseph and Wil- 
liam Cooper, brothers of Braxton, all 
members of the then well-known pioneer 
family for whom Cooper County, Mis- 
souri, was named, and with them 
hastened to reach his fur cache before 
Le Claire’s company could arrive at it. 
When the trio reached the little Osage 
village they learned that Le Claire’s 
party were at the Cheniers, the village 
of the Arkansas band of the Osages; so 
they pushed on with all possible speed, 
arriving at the cache ahead of the plun- 
derers. They awaited Le Claire’s ma- 
rauders but they did not appear. When 
the river rose with the spring (1815) 
floods, Williams made use of the high 
water to take his fur safely down to the 
settlements. 
On his arrival within the borders of 
civilization, Williams learned from 
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Los Angeles 


(Continued from Page 231) 


bors. Iconoclasts we call them, and 
are forced to put up with them, whether 
we like it or not. So far as I know 
history does not record that an icono- 
clast has ever done anything useful to 
anybody; he only rants, and raves, and 
tears his hair. In the various crises of 
life he stands on the side-lines, frantic- 
ally waving his arms, while a saner 
public guides the ship to its anchorage. 
Haven’t you often noticed it? 

To state the proposition differently, 
Society is composed of individuals each 
of whom is a consumer and a producer 
—continually putting in and taking out. 
The one who takes out of society more 
than he puts in becomes not an asset but 
a liability. Such people—and the world 
is “blessed’”’ with many of them—never 
think of doing anything to help; they 
only “hit and run.” Fortunately, how- 
ever, though they do no good, they 
never do much real harm. Yet all of 
them nevertheless are public liabilities, 
and I don’t mean maybe! 

As a brilliant example we have with 
us Mr McWilliams. Though he fran- 
tically raves at society’s shortcomings I 
have never heard of him exerting himself 
to correct the deplorable condition. 


Ezekiel Williams 


(Continued from Page 234) 


friends, who had been at the Cheniers 
village when Le Claire and his accom- 
plices were there, that Le Claire’s peo- 
ple were employed by certain parties in 
St. Louis to kill Williams and his com- 
panions if they reached the cache first, 
take the fur contained there and bring 
it in with them: that a large band of 
Indians had been hired to assist them, 
but that the Indians had not been told 
the particulars of what was expected of 
them until they were within a few miles 
of the fur: that the reason they were in- 
structed to kill Williams and his com- 
panions was that the fur belonged to a 
company in St. Louis, that Williams had 
stolen it and that if they found it neces- 
sary to kill him in order to get posses- 
sion of it, they should not suffer. 
About a year after his final return 
from his second visit to the Arapahoes, 
Williams became greatly concerned over 
an anonymous article published July 9, 
1816, in the Western Intelligencer of 
Kaskaskia, IIl., alleging that he had 
murdered his close friend, Champlain, in 
order to gain entire possession of the furs 
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Though he violently denounces local art, 
there is nothing to indicate that he 
ever has produced any art of any char- 
acter, either good or bad. He knocked 
all the local institutions, from theaters, 
churches and schools, to beach clubs, 
electric lights and golf courses. Yet has 
he ever contributed anything to any of 
them? Having assembled all the words 
in a badly jazzed vocabulary he hurled 
them headlong at Los Angeles art and 
culture, and then found that even the 
Eastern editors failed to agree with him. 
Finally, his 3000-word dissertation de- 
scribes a city which does not exist at 
any spot on earth, but only in distem- 
pered imaginations, and this perfectly 
apparent fact reduces his entire effort to 
a complete absurdity. 

How unfortunate a thing it is to be 
so wise, in a world so utterly foolish. 
What a lonesome life one must lead who 
finds everything in the universe imper- 
fect, except himself! This final 
injunction is for the general reading 
public, not for any iconoclast. Don’t 
ever measure your neighbor by perfec- 
tion; measure him by yourself. Then, if 
you are honest, you will quickly become 
both humble and tolerant, and you also 
may grow in wisdom. 


they had acquired together. In refuta- 
tion of this charge, Williams wrote the 
letter heretofore mentioned, which was 
published in the Missouri Gazette, giv- 
ing an account of his experiences in the 
wilderness that have been narrated 
above. 

There is apparently no record of Wil- 
liams’ activities during the next five years, 
but we find that in August, 1821, the 
party of Captain William Becknell ren- 
dezvoused at Williams’ home in Boon- 
slick. Whether Williams was a member 
of Becknell’s expedition is conjectural, 
but it is safe to say that he was at least 
interested in the venture. Captain Beck- 
nell is called by a well-known authority, 
General Chittenden, “the founder of 
the Santa Fe trade and the father of the 
Santa Fe Trail.” Becknell took the first 
successful trading expedition from Mis- 
souri to Santa Fe, apparently by acci- 
dent, and was the first to take a wagon 
over the general route later followed. 
With four companions and a wagon load 
of suitable merchandise he set out with 
the original intention of trading with 
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the Comanche Indians. The outfit left 
Arrow Rock Ferry, near Franklin, Mis- 
souri, on September 1, 1821, and tra- 
veled up the Arkansas river until when 
near the mountain, on November 13, it 
chanced to fall in with some Mexican 
rangers who induced Captain Becknell 
to go with them to San Miguel, New 
Mexico, where a Frenchman was found 
who could act as interpreter. From San 
Miguel Becknell’s party went to Santa 
Fe, where its members visited the gover- 
nor and were received by the inhabitants 
with apparent enthusiasm.  Becknell 
sold his goods there at a handsome profit : 
he was said to have received seven hun- 
dred dollars from a wagon that cost him 
one hundred and fifty. On December 
13, he left San Miguel with a single 
companion named McLaughlin, set out 
for Missouri and reached home safely 
in forty-eight days (on or about January 
30, 1822). 

The favorable report brought back 
by Becknell soon led to repetitions of 
his enterprise and during the next few 
years many others had followed his lead 
and were engaged in trade with Santa 
Fe. Among them was Ezekiel Williams 
who again appears as the captain of a 
train of fifty-three wagons and one hun- 
dred and five men, including one David 
Workman, which set out from Frank- 
lin, Missouri, in the spring of 1827: 
the largest outfit up to that time. About 
sixty of the party returned at the end of 
September, after four months’ absence, 
with eight hundred head of stock, 
worth $28,000, on which their profits 
were 40 per cent. 

An interesting side light is shed on 
the aforesaid David Workman of Cap- 
tain Williams’ outfit by George Fred- 
erick Ruxton, who wrote “Adventures 
in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains,” 
published in New York in 1848. He 
states that while he was in El] Gallo, 
a small town it. Durango, Mexico, on 
or about October !6, 1846, a trader’s 
outfit of four mule-drawn wagons ar- 
rived there which “proved tc be the cara- 
van of one Davy Workman, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, but long resident in, 
and a citizen of the United States, a 
tall, hard-featured man, and most de- 
termined in look, as he was known to 
be in character—un hombre muy bien 
conocido.” Could this hombre have 
been Captain Williams’ companion on 
his Santa Fe expedition of nineteen 
years before? Quien sabe? 

Of Ezekiel Williams’ subsequent his- 
tory we have no record and we do not 
know when and where he passed the 
great divide. Let us hope that he may 
have lived to enjoy a well-earned, happy 
old age and that his final resting place 
will not be desecrated by a steam shovel 
as was that of his compatriot and con- 
temporary, John Colter. 
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assuming that the charm of the place is 
that it has a tradition and nothing 
more. This one may well doubt. ‘That 
San Francisco has changed radically must 
be assumed; that it has lost grace in the 
transition must be further assumed; but 
that it has ceased to exist as one of the 
most charming cities in America must be 
questioned. Some of these newer writers, 
in fact most of them, have been so en- 
chanted with the rich fabric of the city’s 
past that they have overlooked the fact 
that it is only through their association 
with its present that they ever came to 
explore its past. Their melancholic 
threnodies about the “city that was’’ is 
very fit and proper, but it borders on the 
pathological to weep so continually over 
the death of an old mistress when a new 
one is sighing indolently in one’s arms. 

That this tradition is enthralling can- 
not be gainsaid. In fact I have done 
some browsing in old files myself and 
the very idea of a “cocktail route,” for 
example, sends immense shivers of joy 
through my being. Reading such old files 
stirs poignant thoughts about those for- 
mer days, when the insidious voice of 
modernity had not begun to disturb the 
golden serenity of a people and a city 
that took joy seriously and were pro- 
perly amused about the business of life. 
I recall an article by one Major Ben C. 
Truman, appearing in “Town Talk,” 
under date of November 17, 1906, 
wherein he describes this “cocktail route”’ 
in terms that would bring tears to the 
eyes of any traveler in this land of lost 
paradises. The route began “at the 
southwestern corner of Kearny and Bush 
and proceeded along Kearny to Market, 
and continued on the northern side of 
Market west as far as Powell; and re- 
turn, or not, as the devotee wished, or 
could daily afford.” To read Major 
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Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 
enjoyable. 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
3.50 to 5.00 
6.00 to 8.00 


220 rooms with bath 
160 rooms with bath 


Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 


and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 


The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
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Children need food 
for the spirit as well as food 
for the body. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN aims to give 
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YOUNG MEN IN LOVE 
Truman’s rhapsody on the Crystal Pal- 
ace, Hacquette’s Palace of Art, and the 
Reception, “where cocktails, toddys, 
punches and highballs were moved about 
like fantoccini” is to torture the imagi- 
nation with thoughts of what might pos- 
sibly be, but what most assuredly is not, 
the San Francisco of today. One can 
well sympathize with Mr. Jones and 
mourn with him the loss of such splendid 
days. But the hills of San Francisco re- 
main and as long as they do who can 
fail to fall in love with the place; who 
can fear for its future? 

L’Enxvot 

According to Achmed Abdullah it is 
written in the Book of Liehtzu, in the 
Chapter of the Yellow Emperor, that 
“with tears you come to Pekin; with 
tears you leave again.” A fine, sifting, 
intimate veil of mist enveloped San 
Francisco on my first arrival, so that it 
seemed for days as though I were living 
in a city of astonishing insubstantiality, 
a city towering miraculously in the 
ghost-fog; and when I left the last time 
a mist was upon the place and through 
this mist the blaze of factory furnaces 
along the way seemed like the sad toss- 
ing of orange plumes in the night. The 
city loomed up behind this screen in all 
its pristine unreality and other-worldli- 
ness: had I actually re-visited the place 
or not? Was this just a figment of the 
imagination? As the last light winked 
out in the mist, I was still left in this 
quandary; so familiar it had seemed, so 
known of old, and yet so impalpable and 
full of shadows. “With tears you come 
to Pekin; with tears you leave again.” 





WHAT'S YOUR NAME? 
(Continued from Page 249) 

And as the veering wind shifts, 
shift our sails.” 

When we go to a far countree for 
a name as did some adventurous soul 
when he chose “Turk” and “Moor” 
(also from ‘more’, a heath). These 
names held much of glamour, for 
though the enemies of the Crusaders, 
yet they were known as doughty souls 
and strong. How the sense of associ- 
ation grips one, the word “Turk” takes 
one swiftly back to child hood days when 
it was such a joy to roll upon one’s 
tongue the old nonsense: “‘ A c and a 
si, a con-stan-ti, a nople and a pople, 
and a Con-stan-ti-nople”. 

Fierceness is ever fascinating, so we 
find many a “Savage”, “Sauvage’’; also 
“Wild”, “Wilde” and “Wildman”; 
even “Pagan” some one made his own, 
leaving a large legacy in “Paine’’, 
“Payn”, “Payne’”’. 

Even the “Heathen”’ is given his due, 
a name applied in the Middle Ages to 
all unbelievers. As a foil we have 
“Christian” with its companions 
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“Christie” and “Christison’”’; “Baptist” 
also claiming adherents, became a font 
name, though rare. 

Among the countries, we find in the 
registers, a James “Albion” and a Vic- 
toria “England”, as also a Britannia 
“Treland”’. “Wales” we know of fre- 
quent use, as are also “France,” “Spain.” 

“Prussia” may not now enjoy such 
popularity as when first adopted. ‘“‘Nor- 
way”, “Denmark”, “Poland”, ‘“Han- 
over’, “Greenland”, “Candy” (from 
“Cande”, near Blois in Normandy), all 
have their full share of attention. Even 
John “China” has his place. 

A common entry in early registers 
was “Paris” with its corruptions “Par- 
iss”, “Parriss’” and “Parris”; as also 
“Seville”, ‘“Sevill’’, “Savill”, “Saville” 
and “Savile”. 

“Canton” has representation in one 
Sarah, while “Milan” in one William. 

A surname frequently found in the 
13th and 14th centuries is “Florence” 
or “Florance” from the beautiful Ital- 
ian city, while “Ghent” and “Baden” 
occur together. ‘“Waterloo’, “Water- 
low”’ is not overlooked, from the Flem- 
ish “Waterloos”’. 

The name Victor “Nancy” brings to 
mind its famous prototype, the city of 
Nancy in Lorraine. This became 
“Nantes” in Brittany and “Trenance” 
in Cornwall. 

The beloved name “Washington” 
was a heritage from the ancestors of our 
great patriot, George ‘‘Washington”, 
who were of the old gentry stock seated 
in Northhamptonshire and Lancashire. 

“Melbourne” and “Sydney” (from 
the French St. Denis) are equaily as 
modern as medieval. 

“Galilee”, “Galley” could be from 
the porch attached to a cathedral or 
from the sacred lake in the Holy Land. 
“Calvary” would be appropriately men- 
tioned now. 

“Troy” comes from the French town 
“Troyes”. 

The counties of England are memor- 
ialized in “Berkshire” (‘shire’ a division 
of land); “Cheshire”, “Derbyshire”, 
“Devonshire”, “Hampshire”, ‘Lanca- 
shire’, “Wiltshire” and its corruption 
“Wiltsheare’, “Wiltsher”, ‘““Wiltshier’’, 
“Wiltshear”; “Warwick” and “War- 
wickshire”; “Cornwall,” “Cornnell”; 
“Essex”, “Durham”, “Kent”, “Nor- 
folk” (folk from the North) as “Suf- 
folk” (folk from the South); “Rut- 
land’, “‘Sussex’’, “Dorset”, ‘“‘Northum- 
berland’’, “Westmoreland” and the fa- 
mous “Somerset”, “Somersett”, “Sum- 
merset” of lordly memory. 

“It is a very good world to live in, 
To lend or to spend, or to give in, 
But to beg, or to borrow, or to get 

a man’s own, 
It’s the very worst world that ever 
was known.” 
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KNOWLEDGE 
(Continued from Page 251) 
stocks that possess one or more of the 
requisites of sound investment. No se- 
curity should be purchased without care- 
ful consideration of personal needs and 
present holdings. A well rounded list 
consists of around 15 per cent municipal 
and government issues; 25 per cent 
public utilities; 25 or 30 per cent rails; 
15 or 20 per cent foreign bonds where 
no personal prejudice introduces lack of 
confidence ; 20 or 10 per cent industrials. 

Here is a list for this month: 

Insured mortgage bonds, 5% per 
cent, 1932-1937 at 100, yield 5% per 
cent; Canadian National Railway, 4% 
per cent, 1957, at $98.50, yield +:6 per 
cent; Mortgage Bank of Colombia, 7 
per cent, 1946, at $97.50, yield 7.23 per 
cent; Associated Gas and Electric, 614 
per cent preferred, at $99.00, yield 6.6 
per cent; Zellerbach Corporation 6 per 
cent convertible preferred, at 9934, 
vield 6.01 per cent. 

Our future plans call for careful con- 
sideration of the outstanding advantages 
and disadvantages of the four major 
classifications of securities, rails, utili- 
ties, and government and industrial and 
the branches of each, bonds preferred 
and common stocks. We will try to 
give one or two brief analyses of well- 
known stocks each month. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 246) 


instance; and “The Crime” is almost 
fierce. 

But it is not these poems or his clever 
paradoxes that give this volume its dis- 
tinction. This is given by such poems 
as the title poem, by “Night Lilac,” 
“Pioneer,” by poem after poem disclos- 
ing his beloved farm fields under every 
seasonal aspect. Indeed he draws as 
many poem subjects from his small farm 
as J. Alden Weir, the great poet painter, 
drew picture subjects from his rocky 
little farm at Branchville, Conn. Here, 
too, Mr. Van Doren finds the birds 
and beasts of whom he loves to write. 
The reason, I think, these poems are 
the distinguishing ones is that in them 
the poet is, emotionally, fully released ; 
keep he ever so tight a rein on his firm 
and restrained technique. Subjects of 
this nature are launched on a tide of 
tenderness, deep yet too high-banked to 
overflow into shallow sentimentality. In 
the finest of them, too, is no touch of 
the sophistication or obscurity that else- 
where sometimes appears. They are ele- 
mental in their strong simplicity. Take 
the closing lines of ‘Remembered 
Farm” since we cannot take it all: 
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“Now I am come, the fields are fair. 
Yet not the greenest flesh atones 
For when the skeleton was bare 
And lightning ran along the bones.” 


In his nature poems this poet conveys 
large atmospheric impressions by a fine 
and subtle sense of the attributes of at- 
mosphere and a sensitive knowledge of 
connotations, so that “7 P. M.,” though 
dealing almost entirely with a single bird 
in twilight flight is the whole of eve- 
ning and “Night Lilac” though con- 
cerned with a flowering bush in a small 
garden is night in its immensity and 
mystery. 

An impression of a puppy—‘Prob- 
lem” and of a cat—“Contemptuous,” 
have never been more adequately done, 
and in “The Gentlest Beast’’ we have 
in a four-part poem of changing rhythm 
a masterly tribute to the horse. In the 
last part of the poem the poet is alone 
near a wood where he saw “A solemn 
Morgan’s head hung in the evening like 
a bough,” and he tells us: 


“Uncertain juices of the night 
Trickled within the wood ; 
My cheek against his shoulder felt 
What could be understood.” 


That is the keynote to this poet’s work 
dealing with such subjects. He feels 
what can be understood between man 
and beast, between man and the soil 
with all that springs therefrom and he 
translates this feeling and this under- 
standing into such a poem as this: 

Turkey Buzzards 

“Silently, every hour, a pair would rise 

And float, without an effort clear of the 
trees— 

Float in a perfect curve, then tilt and 
drop; 

Or tilt again and spiral toward the sun. 

They might have been a dream the tim- 
ber dreamed .. . 

But could have been a conscious thought, 
that cut 

The warm, blue world in segments. For 
the sky 

Unmeasured, was too much that after- 
noon. 

It lay too heavy on us . . . Happy trees, 

If they could so divide it, wing and 


wing!” Saran Barp FIevp. 





TTHE GREAT GOD DREISER 
R. DREISER, you remember, wrote 
that enormous platitude, “The 
American Tragedy.” A double-decker, 
one of the year’s “supposed to be read” 
and a story which produced a greater 
number of liars than any book we can 
remember having been printed. At least 
fifty thousand Ladies and Gentlemen 
lied when asked if they had _ read 
Dreiser's American Tragedy. And at 
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Just a 
Moment! 


Before you lay aside that 
manuscript you think should 
find a market, write for par- 


ticulars. 





Authors’ &Publishers’ 
Quality Brokerage 
Care— 
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356 Pacific Building 
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GOODBYE 
TIGHT BELTS 


Men here’s a_ new patent 
device for holding the 
flaps of a_ shirt together 
in front; besides holding 
your shirt and trousers correctly in 
place. It is just the thing for summer 
when coats are off and a clean, cool 
and neatly fitting shirt waist effect is 
most desirable. Holds with a bull-dog 
grip which can’t harm the sheerest 
silk. For dancers, golfers and neat 
dressers. Start right. Order today. 





Gold Pl. 4 on ecard $1.00 


The Sta-on Co., Dept. K., St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 

(Continued from Page 255) 
least twenty-five thousand reviewers lied 
when they urged their gross assinities 
on a review-suffering public. Next in 
line, comes Dreiser’s “The Financier.” 
A revised and even more bulky publica- 
tion of a 1912 failure. Mr. Dreiser 
takes the usual eight and ten pages ex- 
plaining how a gentleman adjusts his 
spectacles and the manner in which he 
purchases a newspaper. It is an excel- 
lent catalogue, an elaborate print tomb. 
—TANCRED. 


HOWARD M’KINLEY CORNING 
R. CORNING has done a great 
deal for Oregon, his home state, 

and for the modern poetry world wrap- 

ped in all forty-eight. ‘These People,” 
recently issued in an extremely beautiful 
form by Harold Vinal of New York, 
proves three definite facts: He is no 
longer a minor voice starting over the 

housetops of his neighborhood, but a 

national spirit, firmly recognized and 

become one with the lamentably few 
sincere poets of today; his major quality, 
which is a simplicity and an understand- 
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SISTER SHIPS 


SS VENEZUELA 





SS COLOMBIA 
SS ECUADOR 





Twenty-eight days of pure de- 
light aboard a palatial Panama 
Mail Liner with seven never-to- 
be-forgotten visits ashore at pic- 
turesque and historic ports — 
‘Manzanillo, Mexico; San Jose 
de Guatemala; La Libertad, Sal- 
vador; Corinto, Nicaragua. Two 
days in the Canal Zone. See the 
great Panama Canal; visit Bal- 
boa, Cristobal and historic old 











548 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 





See MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PANAMA CANAL and 
GAY HAVANA, en route 


Panama Mail Liners Are Specially Built for Service in the Tropics 


Costs Less Than $9 a Day 


The cost is less than $9 a day for minimum first-class passage, 
including bed and meals on steamer. Go East by Panama Mail 
and return by rail (or vice versa) for as little as $380.00. (This 
price does not include berth and meals on trains.) Panama Mail 
Liners leave San Francisco and New York approximately every 
21 days. Book now for SS ECUADOR, from San Francisco 
August 20, or SS COLOMBIA, September 17; from Los Angeles 
two days later. Westward from New York; SS COLUMBIA, 
August 13; SS VENEZUELA, September 3. 


For illustrated booklets and further details ask any steamship or ticket agent, 
or write to 


PANAMA MAIL S. S, CO. 


2 Pine Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Panama. Golf at Panama along- 
side the Canal Locks. 

Every cabin on a Panama 
Mail Liner is an outside one; 
each has an electric fan, and 
there is a comfortable lower bed 
for every passenger. There is an 
orchestra for dancing; deck ji 
games and sports and salt water 
swimming tank. The Panama 
Mail is world-famous for its food 
and service. 


10 Hanover Square 
NEW YORK 
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ing ripened in philosophy, will place him 
nicely before the anthologists and lovers 
of important verse, and his capability 
of striking the animate passions of every- 
day life and setting them in color and 
rhythm undeniably beautiful is a pro- 
found and a complete art. ‘These Peo- 
ple” is one of possibly five all-poetry 
issues of the year which is commanding. 
—TANCRED. 





ODDS AND ENDS 

Again has the skill of San Francisco's 
master craftsmen in the graphic arts 
been recognized. This city has long been 
conceded to be the home of fine printing, 
which fact was recently well established 
by the award of first medal by the judges 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts at the New York exhibition. The 
book was one of a limited edition of 
“The Letters of Amerigo Vespucci,” de- 
signed by Edwin Crabhorn. 


* * 


Grammar! Grammar of the hard-and- 
fast, unbending, shell-back variety is 
largely, in the words of the man on the 
street—applesauce. Just that. 

A keen article and a timely one on the 
subject of grammar appeared in the June 
number of Century. It was ‘The Be- 
havior of Words,”’ by John Erskine, au- 
thor of “The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy.” 

“But the children still learn, or try to, 
that nouns are abstract or collective, 
common or proper; that ‘certain proper 
nouns become common nouns when used 
in a special sense’; that nouns have gen- 
der—or if in spite of grammars they 
obviously haven’t, then they have com- 
mon gender. But did any human being 
ever find use for these definitions as he 
spoke or wrote? Would the knowledge 
of them solve a single difficulty of ex- 
pression ?”’ 

And again: “Our one purpose in 
speech is not to illustrate grammar, but 
to make ourselves understood.” 

Text-books on almost every subject 
but grammar have been simplified and 
modernized to a point where they are 
quite in harmony with million-dollar 
school plants, which include super-gym- 
nasiums, opera houses, movie shows, res- 
taurants and other so-called educational 
essentials; but grammar is the same old 
grind. 


The New York Public Library has 
added to its equipment an electric eras- 
ing machine for making frequent changes 
on catalog cards. Perhaps this machine 
could be used to great advantage on 
many volumes ruthlessly defaced by 
scribbling vandals. 
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Former United States Senator 


James D. Phelan Overland- Poetry Contest 
Something Different! 


OR California poets who have published during 1926-1927 to deter- 
Prine just what part California contributes to the literature of the 

world through her medium of poetry. There will be a group for poets 
with unpublished work and the contest is open to all poets residing in 
California. A poet may submit work to either or both groups if he is so 
qualified, but the limit of entries will be twelve to the first group and 
twelve to the second group by any one poet (twenty-four entries in all). 
After the prizes are awarded, there will be a specially-compiled list of 
names of poets and poems of California worthy of contemplation. 


FIRST GROUP 


OR poets residing in California with unpublished work. If you have a sonnet or 

a lyric, send it in at once to James D. Phelan Overland Poetry Contest. Unpub- 
lished work must be submitted anonymously. A sealed envelope, bearing on the outside 
the names of the poems submitted, with the name of the author of these poems and 
return postage sealed within, should accompany each group of entries by a contestant. 
Manuscripts must be in our hands by November 1, 1927. 


PRIZES 
$30.00 ----- Best Sonnet $15.00 - - - - Second Sonnet 
$30.00 - - -- - Best Lyric $15.00 - - - - Second Lyric 
$5.00 ------ Third Sonnet 
$5.00 ------s Third Lyric 


There will be honorable mention for the next best sonnet and next best lyric. 


SECOND GROUP 


F YOU have published during 1926-1927 a sonnet or lyric, send it in immediately 

to James D. Phelan Overland Poetry Contest. You may win one of the prizes. 

Published work must bear the name of the publication and date of publication, also 
name of author. Entries must be in Overland Office by November 1, 1927. 


PRIZES 
$30.00 ----- Best Sonnet $15.00 - - - - Second Sonnet 
$30.00 ----- Best Lyric $15.00 - - - - Second Lyric 
$5.00 ------ Third Sonnet 
$5.00 ------ Third Lyric 


There will be; honorable mention for the next best sonnet and next best lyric. 


Editor’s Note: Manuscripts have been coming in such volume that it will be impossible to return 
each individual manuscript. Please keep carbons of all your work. There has been question 
brought to our desk as to whether poetry submitted to = contest becomes the Overland’s 
property regardless of whether prizes are won or not. Only those poems which win prizes 
will be the property of Overland Monthly. 


All Manuscripts to be Sent to 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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What’s What on the Editor’s Desk 


RECENTLY compiled statistic in- 

forms us seventy thousand married 
women are holding down seventy thou- 
sand miscellaneous jobs in San Fran- 
cisco. We pause in the day’s occupa- 
tion to wonder what the forty odd thou- 
sand jobless men think of it all. Appar- 
ently we are approaching the Great Fe- 
male Invasion Aristotle spoke of some 
years back. We may expect any day 
now to submit transfers tu a conduc- 
toress and humbly suggest that the coal 
heaveress deposit less coal on the side- 
walk and more in the shute. Mean- 
while the Trade Unions prepare their 
sassy public bulls and the Howard 
Street Bum multiplies by the hundreds, 
yea, by the tens of hundreds. The 
matter presents an intensely grave side 
as well. It is not at all amiss to sug- 
gest that the woman who can no longer 
take her place in the home—pardon, we 
should have said apartment—be taxed a 
trifle and a fund be developed out of 
this tax to provide for the man whose 
job she holds. (Her husband should 
likewise be taxed for allowing her the 
priviledge of becoming a semi-mascu- 
linated product of childless commercial 


neurosy ). 


LETTER from Donald Gray 
laments and gently damns the edi- 
tors of various eastern magazines for 
retaining manuscript often over a year 
before publication. ‘The magazines I 
list,” writes Mr. Gray, “not only hold 
the material fifteen months before pub- 
lishing—but have the extreme effron- 
tery to pay the author on publication!” 
He lists a group of Trade Journals, 
quite a few lesser literary papers and, 
surprising indeed, several magazines of 
national importance. Personally, we 
believe an editor mighty desperate who 
gathers copy a year in advance of publi- 
cation. He’d be a sure calamity in the 
fruit business. And in this day of jour- 
nalistic speed, this day of new maga- 
zines, scoops, red hot articles, fiction 
swerving from one extreme to the other 
overnight, book publication going into 
the million copies and an average of 
three new magazines a week we rather 
think such an editor plays decidedly un- 
fair to his readers and his publisher. Not 
to speak of an author who must wait 
fifteen months to get his cheque. 
And speaking of authors, it’s amaz- 
ing to learn of the modern efficency 


sweeping through the literary field. 
Time was when a laborer of the pen 
must have the stage set with fastidious 
care before he could get down to the 
seed of the muse. But no more! We 
were visiting a young man last week 
whose workshop is a simply furnished 
hotel room and whose window looks 
down on the intricate pattern of shops, 
theatres, street cars and taxis lining 
Market Street. We were told he sells 
fifteen to twenty short stories a year 
and numerous articles on construction 
themes. And we notice a good many 
of the contributions to our office come 
from hotels scattered about the nation. 
“Why not?” the young man answered 
us. ‘Here I am in direct touch with 
the vital part of the city. I have im- 
mediate service by lifting the telephone 
receiver. If I run out of stamps, paper, 
ink—it is delivered to my door at once. 
My immediate needs are taken care of 
with all the attention I could expect 
from a valet. If I want to keep on 
writing, food is delivered here. And,” 
with a twinkle, “my checks are cashed 
immediately downstairs—whether they 
come from the Harp at Leanard, Kans., 
or from the New York Times!” All in 
all, we consider the young man blessed 
with keen wisdom. And it gives us a 
new thought on the hotel as a home. 
We have discovered that a monthly rate 
at an excellent hotel is considerably 
cheaper than a two-room apartment. 
The modern hotel is a marvel of ser- 
vice and taste. From the over-stuffed 
chairs of the lobby to the suite on the 
top floor it is a scientific creation of 
efficiency and quiet. San Francisco, with 
her newest—and by far the most beau- 
tiful—Hotel Shaw, where no less than 
five writers have taken up residence re- 
cently, her hotel Governor and Granada, 
presents a pretty and a convenient plan 
for the writer. We no longer feel, by 
the way, that fifty acres of apple orchard 
must spread out before a window set in 
a room of tomb-like quiet and _half- 
shadows before the muse may be won. 
We agree with our young author friend 
that the modern hotel, with its immacu- 
late service and its extreme good taste 
is much more desirable. 


Bs 


EPTEMBER is upon us. Seems a 
month ago we were planning what 
to do over the fourth. But no matter 
—we merely wish to warn the poets 


that our Senator Phelan contest will 
soon be over. Let those of you who are 
putting off the collection of published 
and unpublished material take final 
warning. We have received a good 
many manuscripts for the contest, by 
the way, from eastern poets who plead 
they are Californians but no longer live 
in the State. The contributions are 
returned; we pointed out in an an- 
nouncement some time ago that eligible 
contestants must live in California. 
Imagine letting Jim Rorty, Robert 
Frost, George Dillon, Geneveve Tag- 
gard, Robert Wolf and a host of others 
who have deserted the old home State 
come in and take the bread from the 
mouths of our young poets! Is the east 
so unbearably starved for contests, then? 
Hurry in, fledglings, for the close is next 
month. And remember there are equal 
prizes for published and unpublished 
poetry. And only those poems winning 
prizes will be the property of the Over- 


land Monthly. 


Among notable October features we 
will include: 


THE HANDIWORK OF MAN is 
an article on the original plan of San 
Francisco, giving surprising facts on 
how the city was planned and by whom. 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY is an 
article on Yosemite Valley. This will 
be of unusual interest, showing how the 
old West is still linked with the New 
West. 


Ellen V. Martin contributes a short 
story which will be of particular interest 
to our Readers. ‘Not Worth His 
Wage” is the first contribution to Over- 
land by the author. Another short 
story of inerest is Dahnu The Deliverer 
by Gilbert Allen Young. Mr. Young 
also contributes for the first time to 


Overland. 


“A Deserted Island That Became a 
Pineapple Plantation,” written by Hazel 
Carter Maxon is an article no one should 
miss. It is not only instructive and good 
reading but it is facinating in its ro- 
mance. 


Rug Weaving—the oldest art, is the 
first of a series of articles on the Cutural 


Arts, by Leila Ayer Mitchell. Do not 


miss any of them. 
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